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Recently Published 


By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 


Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University; formerly Director of 
Commercial Education, State of Pennsylvania. 240 pages. $1.40. 


This book supplies a general introduction to business training and practice and may 
be used either as an independent text or as a foundation for the study of bookkeeping. It 
includes the usual paper work which has been regarded as an important part of elemen- 
tary bookkeeping. It is designed for boys and girls before they begin to specialize in 
business occupations and is suitable for junior high schools or the equivalent grades. 


The work is divided into two parts: Part One, general business training, and Part 
Two, junior vocational business training. Part I teaches young people such common 
matters of business information as: why and how they should save, how to invest 
their savings, the functions of a bank and how to use its facilities, how travelers may 
carry money safely, how money may be sent safely, how to ship packages, how to use 
the telephone and telegraph, how to use railroad information service, filing methods, use 


of directories, simple business law, insurance, preparing record blanks, business forms, 
personal records, etc. 


In Part II special emphasis is placed upon the duties and training required of junior 
clerical workers. Here are taken up such positions as messenger, maii clerk, file 
clerk, receiving clerk, stock clerk, shipping clerk, cashier, office machine operator, en- 
try clerk, order clerk, billing clerk, time keeper, and payroll clerk. Instruction in theory 
is followed by practice in the actual work of these positions. All of these unit courses 
may be regarded not only as junior vocational training, but as try-outs of a definite 
character, and also as vocational guidance courses. 


The practice exercises provide definite drill in connection with each subject and the 
special exercises at the end of each chapter are designed to make the pupil think. 
The text is fully illustrated with model business forms and papers. (An outfit made up 


--of blanks and forms is supplied separately. Price, $1.40.) 
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WE ANNOUNCE the publication of 

THE HEART OF THE CUR- 
RICULUM, an important book for 
every teacher in the elementary and 
grammar schools. 


The ‘“‘heart of the curriculum”’ is 
reading, and this book, by E. EHRLICH 
SmitH—author of Teaching Geography 
by Problems, shows why it should be 
and how to make it so. 


The newest teaching methods are 
demonstrated, sources of the richest 
content material are given, and types 
of lessons for each grade are outlined 
for study or actual use. 


Reading as a subject for instruction is 
so motivated as to develop those habits, 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations which 
underlie effective participation in life. 


All of the other subjects in the cur- 
riculum are made to correlate into one 
teaching aim through the medium of 


reading. 
Price, $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN City, NEw YORK 


Pioneer Life Series 
Edited by Howard R. Driggs 


BREAKING SOD ON 
THE PRAIRIES 


By CLarence W. TaBER 


A story of early days in Dakota when the set. 
tlers, following in the wake of the soldiers, first 
planted their homes on the plains. It presents a 
realistic picture of the pioneering of our northern 
prairie lands and of the bitter struggle to trans- 
form the vast stretch of new country into the pro- 
ductive and habitable states .of today. 


The characters of the story were real persons and 
the events rblated are true. The author tells about 
his own rich experiences during those beginning 
days, when the settler, no less hardy and courage- 
ous than the pathfinder who had préceded him, was 
confronted with new problems connected with sub- 
duing the soil. 


This book is not alone a convincing story; it gives 
many lessons in the nature and geography of what 
has become our great wheat belt, and in re- 
cording the true story of one boy it exemplifies 
the part which many young Americans took in the 
development of our country. 


Cloth. viii+292 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.36 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


standing it. 
history. 


child’s own experience. 


sound in principle. 


for practical problem work. 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS 


NEW YORK 


Any 3 of these 7 fundamentals would 
make a good geography. 
the enthusiasm of the teaching world for 


THE FRYE-ATWOOD NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Book One is so simple that very small children have no difficulty in under- 


All 7 explain 


Book One follows the best modern practice in correlating geography and 
Book One leads in holding the child’s interest by its skill in drawing on the 


Book Two is genuinely progressive, not an amplification of the first book. 
Book Two presents regional geography that is as simple in application as it is 


Book Two fairly overflows with material that may be drawn on indefinitely 


Both Books are enriched with maps and pictures unequalled in quantity, 
quality, attractiveness, and teaching value. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
We are using in this issue an elaborate 
article on “ The Limits of Public School Legis- 
lation.” It is by far the most scholastic and 
judicial statement on the general subject which 
we have seen. We have long known that Dr. 
Ranger has a judicial mind and rare experience 
in interpreting school laws in two important 
states, Vermont and Rhode Island. We have 
no disposition to discuss this subject, for we 
have never adequately grappled with the judi- 
cial side of the question, and we have been 
much annoyed that heretofore the presentation 
has been strictly partisan, so that we could 
know the conclusion without reading the de- 
tails. Dr. Ranger’s letter to the Cincinnati 
Schoolmasters’ Club is so judiciously masterful 

that we gladly use it in its completeness. 


FOR REAL WORLD PEACE 


In order to increase the good will between 
American and British business men, through 
giving the students of commerce of one coun- 
try a knowledge and appreciation of the com- 
mercial enterprise of the other, Boston Uni- 
versity in co-operation with the British Board 
of Education will offer a travel-study course in 
England next spring. Dean Everett W. Lord, 
im announcing the new international course, 
Sid: “This educational tour of Great Britain 
for which the College of Business Administra- 


tion will give academic credit is in line with 
the recent recommendations adopted by the 
American Council of Education, which said: 
‘The ultimate hope for a real world peace lies 
in international education.’ Although this is 
a recent pronouncement, our course has been 
in preparation for over two years. It is hoped 
that we will make such a course a regular 
part of the curriculum of the college to be re- 
peated every year. Plans are on foot at the 
University of London to organize similar 
groups to send to Boston for study.” 

Professor Harold Whitehead, head of the 
department of Sales Relations of the College 
of Business Administration of Boston Univer- 
sity, will be in charge of the course, assisted 
by several other members of the Boston Uni- 
versity faculty. 

Men only are eligible for this tour. Prefer- 
ence will be given to upper-class college men 
and younger business men. The number wiil 
be limited to thirty in order to insure personal 
attention and intensive study. 

With the co-operation of the British Board 
of Education, lectures in both London Univer- 
sity School of Economics and Manchester 
University will be given when the students 
arrive in England. Sir William Beveridge, 
principal of the London School of Economics, 
Faculty of Commerce, London University, is 
arranging a series of lectures. A group of 
British business men will lecture on various 
phases of British industry and commerce 
before the group of American students. The 
chief inspector of Technical Schools, and an 
authority on the cotton trade, will talk on the 


cotton industry in Manchester, the great in- 
dustrial centre. 


APPRECIATING SCHOLARSHIP 
Never before have commerce, industry, 
statescraft and the professions stood in such 
need of sane and sound thinking as they do 
today, says Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
Board of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Commenting on the $3,000,000 gift of Mrs. 
Montgomery Ward and the $500,000 gift of 
Mrs. Levy Mayer to Northwestern University, 
former Judge Gary declared that there was a 
significance in the fact that thinking people of 
means should tend more and more toward 
placing their wealth where it will confer an 
untold and permanent benefit to humanity. 
Former Judge Gary, an alumnus of North- 
western University’s law school, recently gave 
$100,000 for a law library. 
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FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


An elaborate study of “The Financing of . 


Education in the State of New York” 
has been made by’ an_ Educational 
Finance Commission, George D._ Strayer, 
director, who associated with him Presi- 


dent E. C. Brooks of the North Carolina 
State Agricultural College; Chancellor S. P. 
Capen of the University of Buffalo (member 
until December 1, 1922); President E. C. Elliott 
of Purdue University; Thomas E. Finegan, 
formerly deputy commissioner of education in 
New York and later commissioner of education 
in Pennsylvania; Professor R. M. Haig of the 
School of Business, Columbia University; 
Charles R. Mann, director of the American 
Council on Education; Victor Morawetz, at- 
torney, New York City; Professor H. C. Mor- 
rison of the University of Chicago; Superin- 
tendent H. S. Weet of Rochester, N. Y. 

This is the first complete formulation of 
principles involved in financing education and 
the first fully interpreted statement of facts 
on the cost and support of education within 
the borders of any state. Prepared by the 
Educational Finance Commission after two 
years of extensive investigation by an expert 
staff, the findings are of great importance to 
schoolmen, taxpayers, and citizens of all 
states. Several other volumes of national in- 
terest are soon to be published. 

The first volume comes at a time when there 
is widespread discussion by taxpayers and 
schoolmen relative to the mounting costs of 
education and the reduction of taxation. 

The inquiry aimed to establish a sound for- 
mulation of the principles involved in financing 
education. It has achieved this by a thorough 
study of conditions within one state. New 
York State was chosen because of its un- 
usually complete fiscal records, and because it 
presents almost every possible form of school 
economic condition, type of community and 
geographical area. It also includes 10 per cent. 
of the population of the entire country. 

The investigation reveals the rapid rise of 
educational costs in the State of New York 
but shows that this rise has not been as rapid 
as the rise in total taxation within the state 
(including federal taxation), nor have educa- 
tional costs risen as rapidly as those of certain 
other governmental activities such as charities 
and corrections, or health and sanitation. A 
much smaller part of the “tax dollar” than 
formerly is spent for education. When com- 
pared with the aggregate money income of the 
people, the 1.25 per cent. of that income which 


is spent on education bears out the judgment 
of the commission that the people of New 
York State are able to afford practically what- 
ever schools they want, and that they will, 
either through increased production or denial 
of less urgent expenditures, cheerfully supply 
funds for whatever education seems to them 
to be worth the money. 

The inquiry found no indication of a prob- 
able decrease in educational costs within the 
state. On the contrary, certain factors (which 
operate with equal strength in other states) 
will tend to keep costs up. 

More children are going to school. Many 
more children are going to high school. Com- 
munities are demanding new school buildings 
held up by the war. They are demanding 
higher standards of safety and cleanliness in 
these buildings. Especially are communities 
choosing teachers with higher qualifications. 
All these tendencies to raise standards, com- 
bined with the decreased purchasing power of 
the dollar, are operating to keep educational 
costs up. 

Since the state aid provisions of New York 
State are often discussed by the legislators 
and school men of other states, great signifi- 
cance attaches to the Commission’s pronounce- 
ment: “The present forces in the state are 
tending toward the equivalent of a state edu- 
cational system supported by taxes of uniform 
weight throughout the state.” However, the 
state aids to local communities including the 
teachers’ quota are neither so large, nor do 
they equalize educational support so much, as 
is commonly supposed. Instead of helping to 
equalize educational opportunities and burdens, 
the present state aid plan proves either to 


be unaffected by the local resources back of’ 


each teacher or to favor both the very rich 
and the poor localities at the expense of those 
moderately well off. : 

Schoolmen, taxpayers, legislators and _ resi- 
dents of other states upon whom the problems 
of financing education are pressing will find in 
this volume material of great value both in 
actual figures for comparison and in methods 
of calculation. School executives and boards 
of education in analyzing their own school ex- 
penditures will find here the best existing 
»sractical formulations of the limitations om 
educational expenditures, the value of educa- 
tion to a state, and the responsibility of giving 
to each child in America an “equality of edu- 
cational opportunity.” 


> 


4 


> 


The job of being a student is supposed to be the main job in school or college, but if 
school or college is to be successful it must help the student discover his abilities and help 
him make the choice of a career—John M. Brewer. 
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PIONEERS IN EDUCATION —(XI.) 


A. E, 


It is difficult for anyone to think in national 
units. No one appreciates this except as he 
has had experience in learning to think in 
such units. It is not a trick that one can 
learn but an experience that one develops. We 
are led to say this because so little is known 
of the part Cincinnati has played in the pro- 
fessional education of the United States, so 
little of what the country owes to the 
McGuffey Readers, their author and publishers. 

Personally we have repeated occasion to give 
thanks reverently that, while we have never 
seen a day that we did not prefer our New 
England home life, we knew Indianapolis in 
1864, and the country from sea to sea since 
1875, which acquaintance has brought friends 


‘from all the States to me in Boston because 


I have known them in their homes. 

In the mid-eighties I had a tempting offer 
of a secretaryship with my home in Cincinnati, 
and though I declined it I have always had a 
warm spot for Cincinnati, and have been appre- 
ciative of the marvelous influence of that city 
upon the Middle West. 

The McGuffey Readers, 1836, had an influ- 
ence upon the Middle West that no one has 
adequately evaluated, and for half a century 
these Readers, in various revisions, held the 
market between the Alleghanies and the Mis- 
sissippi, with large use in other sections of 
the country. 

The most tragic experience of these Readers 
was their contest with the Appleton Readers’ 
in the ’seventies. The Appleton Readers were 
made by William T. Harris when he was at 
the height of his influence as superintendent 
of schools of St. Louis, and Andrew J. Rickoff, 
then eminently popular as superintendent of 
Cleveland, and Mrs. Rickoff, who was at the 
time the best known and most highly appre- 
ciated woman educator in the country. These 
books were made in New York, where art and 
printing were at the peak of progress in 
America. 

No one can adequately describe the situation 
in Ohio and Indiana especially, and in neigh- 
boring states incidentally, when the war was 
teally on with St. Louis and Harris and Cleve- 
land and the Rickoffs with big New York in- 
fluence concentrated on little Cincinnati. 

We have never known a fiercer battle nor 
a greater business triumph than when the 
McGuffey Readers held their place in St. Louis 
against the Readers which Dr. William T. 
Harris, the superintendent, had made. 

Of course the McGuffey Readers had to be 
revised especially artistically,and superin- 
tendent of Columbus,R. W. Stevenson, and E. 
C. Hewitt of Illinois Normal School at Bloom- 
ington, and Miss Amanda Funnelle of Terre 

e, Indiana, Normal School made the re- 

Vision. The McGuffey Readers had innumer- 


WILLIAM H. McGUFFEY 


WINSHIP 


able friends and masterful merit and Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Company had energy and love 
of adventure so that the confirmation of 
McGuffey’s reputation and the publishers’ en- 
terprise held their territory until the organiza- 
tion of the American Book Company, of which 
they were a conspicuous factor. 

To have made the most famous school 
readers of the Middle West, readers that held 
the centre of the stage for half a century, 
entitles a man to appropriate attention. 

William H. McGuffey was born in Washing- 
ton County, Southwestern Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 28, 1800. He had no school advan- 
tages until he was eighteen, except the short 
term common schools. At eighteen for a time 
he attended “Old Stone Academy” at Dar- 
lington, Pennsylvania, where the tuition was 
three dollars a year and board seventy-five 
cents a week. 

He taught school for funds to keep him in 
Washington College, Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, graduating at twenty-six. At 
twenty-three and twenty-four he taught at 
Paris, Kentucky. Immediately upon graduating 
at twenty-six he went to Miami University at 
Oxford, Ohio, where he taught for ten years. 
Then he was president of Cincinnati College 
for three years, of Ohio University of Athens 
for four years. From 1845 to his death in 1873 
Dr. McGuffey, who received his doctorate from 
the University of Indiana at the age of thirty- 
nine, was professor in the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

During the latter years at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, Mr. McGuffey prepared four 
Readers. The First and Second Readers were 
published in 1836 and the Third and Fourth 
Readers in 1837. 

Mr. McGuffey was to receive a royalty of 
ten per cent. until his royalties amounted to 
$1,000, after which the publishers were to have 
exclusive ownership and pay no more royalties. 
It should be said that though the company 
was under no obligation to pay Mr. McGuffey 
after he had received the $1,000, the company 
had him remake the four books in 1843 and 
1844 and paid him therefor. In 1853 he made 
over the entire series, for which he was well 
paid, and he received checks annually from 
the company till his death in 1874. 

McGuffey’s Readers, four times remade, 
represented. a professional morale, largely re- 
sponsible for the personality of their territory, 

Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. They never were 


leaders in pedagogical adventure, but they 
were always leaders in civic righteousness, in 
religious and literary functioning, characteris- 
tics which they retained in every revision. 
They met the new demands by an infusion 
of new blood into the morale which McGuffey 
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gave them in the thirties. In the language 
of today the remade books introduced virile 
pedagogical glands into their time-honored 
civic, literary and religious inheritance. 

Dr. David Swing of Chicago, one of the 
ablest preachers of America a third of a cen- 
tury ago, said in a sermon: “ Much as you 
may have studied the languages or the 
sciences, that which most affected you was the 
moral lessons in the series of McGuffey. And 
yet the reading class was filed out only once 
a day to read for a few minutes, and. then 
we were all sent to our seats to spend two 
hours in learning how to bound New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut, or how long it would 
take a greyhound to overtake a fox or a hare 
if the spring of each was so and so. 

“That was well perhaps, but we have for- 
gotten how to bound Connecticut, and how to 
solve the equation of the field and thicket; 
but up out of the far-off years come all the 
blessed lessons in virtue and _ righteousness 
which these reading books taught. I cannot 
but wish the teachers had made us bound the 
states less, and solve fewer puzzles in ‘ Posi- 
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1836. Here are samples of these published 
addresses :— 

“Importance of .Making the Business of 
Teaching a Profession,” by Lyman Beecher. 

“Education of Immigrants,” by Calvin Stowe, 

“Reciprocal Duties of Parents and 
Teachers,” by W. H. McGuffey. 

“Agriculture as a Branch of Education.” 

“ Manual Labor in Schools.” 

“Qualification of Teachers.” 

“Study of Nature and of Ancient Lan- 
guages.” 

“General Duties of Teachers.” 

“ Physical Education.” 

“Philosophy of the Human Mind.” 

There were educational giants in the Mid- 
West in the days of the McGuffey Readers. 

The First Reader was mostly in words of one 
syllable; In this book is the story of the 


lame dog that, when cured, brought another 
lame dog to be doctored; of the kind boy who 
freed his caged bird; the “snow dog” of 
Mount St. Bernard; of the boy who told a lie 
and repented after he was found out; of the 
chimney sweep who was tempted to steal a 


Donahey, Governor of Ohio. 


There is need for more reflection upon the fact that the perpetuity of our most 


cherished institutions depends upon the universal education of our youth—A. V. 


tion’ and the ‘cube root’ and made us com- 
mit to memory the whole series of the McGuf- 
fey Eclectic Readers. There we saw the 
emptiness of the ambitious Alexander, and 
there we heard even the infidel say: ‘ Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like 
a God.’” 

Nowhere in America, not even in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, was there a more 
wholesome atmosphere in which educational 
leadership could have been born. 

Lyman Beecher was easily the brainiest theo- 
logical progressive leader in America. His 
brilliant sons, Henry Ward Beecher and 
Thomas K. Beecher, and his famous daughter, 
Harriet Beecher, and her eminent husband. 
Calvin Stowe, were giving a life to Cincinnati 
such as few cities ever had. 

Seven years before Massachusetts inaugur- 
ated her State Normal School program Cin- 
cinnati had a Teachers College, of which all too 
little is known. Before Horace. Mann had 
thought of offering his law library for sale 
that he might make the children of the United 
States his clients there was in Cincinnati a 
famous annual meeting of eminent educators, 
among whom were Lyman Beecher and Calvin 
Stowe, discussing vital educational questions, 
and these addresses were published by the 
Teachers College of Cincinnati from 1832 to 


gold watch, but put it back and was afte 
educated by its owner; nearly every lessoa 
has a moral clearly stated in formal didactic 
words at its close. 

In the Second Reader is the story of the idle 
boy who talked with the bees, dogs, and horses 
and having found them all busy, reformed 
himself; of the kind girl who shared her cake 
with a dog and an old man; of the mischievous 
boys who tied the grass across the path and 
thus upset not only the milk-maid but the 
messenger running for a doctor to come to 
their father; of the wild and ravenous bear 
that treed a boy who hung suspended by his 
boot; and of another bear that traveled as a 
passenger by night in a stage coach; of the 
honest boy and the thief who was judiciously 
kicked by the horse that carried oranges in 
baskets; of George Washington and his his- 
toric hatchet and the mutilated cherry tree; 
and of the garden that was planted with seeds 
in lines spelling Washington’s name, which 
removed all doubt as to an intelligent Creator. 
There were also some lessons on such animals 
as beavers, whales, peacocks and lions. 

The Third Reader had the picture, on the 
cover, of Napoleon on his rearing charger. 
This book contained five selections from the 
Bible; Croly’s “Conflagration of the Amphi- 
theatre at Rome”; “ How a Fly Walks on the 
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Ceiling”; Irving’s “Description of Pompey’s 
Pillar’; Woodworth’s “Old Oaken Bucket.” 
In the Fourth Reader there were seventeen 
selections from the Bible; William Wirt’s 
“Description of the Blind Teacher”; Phillips’ 
“Character of Napoleon Bonaparte”; Bacon’s 
“Essay on Studies”; Montgomery’s “ Make 
Way for Liberty”; two extracts from Milton 
and two from Shakespeare, and no less than 
fourteen selections from the writings of the 
men and women who lectured before the Col- 
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lege of Teachers in Cincinnati. The story of 
the widow of the Pine Cottage sharing her 
last smoked herring with a strange traveler 
who revealed himself as her long-lost son, re- 
turning rich from the Indies. 

The evolution of the McGuffey Readers 
from 1836 to 1886, making them pedagogically 
progressive and artistically beautiful, was a 
noble pedagogical service, but no greater than 
to make a market in the then New West for 
many millions of the McGuffey Readers. 


very far in his school work— 


home. 


understanding parent.—Savanna, 


The child who is not aroused, inspired and encouraged by the parent never gets 
You may bank upon it, the plus pupil in school always has a plus parent in the 


Blessed is that boy or girl who has behind him the urge of an appreciative and 


Illinois, 


Education’s Parent-Inspirational Sheets. 


E. M. Quittmeyer of Peekshill, N. Y., tried 
the following experiment :— 

In the high school are twelve teachers be- 
sides the principal. 

The principal placed in a bookcase next to 
the teachers’ register the following nine 
books :— 

“ Educational Values,” by Bagley. 

“Educational Psychology,” by Thorndike. 

“How We Think,” by Dewey. 

“Psychology of High School Subjects,” by 
Judd. 

“Principles of Teaching,” by Thorndike. 

“Interest and Effort in Education,” by 
Dewey. 

“Supervised Study,” by Hall-Quest. 

“Teaching to Think,” by Boraas. 

“The Socialized Recitation,” by Robbins. 

Each of these is focused for high school 
teachers; each is up to the minute. Seven of 
the nine are by the best known authorities, 
men of commanding personality, universally 
known and intensely popular, professionally 
and personally. ‘ 

The list was made up largely from sugges- 
tions made by two of the teachers who are 
working for the Master’s degree in summer 
schools. One of them is also taking a course 
in a nearby university. 

The attention of the teachers was called to 
these books available free. Aside from the two 
Students for a degree one teacher took out 
two, and another one book. 

The books were on the shelf for a month. 

The ten teachers who were not studying 
for a degree had a possible ninety exposures 
to the best professional literature. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER? 


- Of the ninety exposures three took, that is, 
one in thirty demonstrated interest in the best 
possible aids in their work. Six of those 
remarkable books for high school teachers 


had no interest for these high school 
teachers. 


Mr. Quittmeyer writes us :— 

“We hear much today about the ‘pupil’ 
problem. Would it not be worth while to aim 
a few investigations at teachers? How many 
of them, except under pressure, are taking a 
more active interest in their work than are 
the vexatious pupils whom they are so ready 
to dispose of as ‘problems ’ ?” 

We think the problem is different from that 
which he suggests. The two high school 
teachers who are studying for a degree read 
five of the nine books, one three, the other two. 
They were undoubtedly books for which they 
get credit. 

Salaries, position and promotions are based 
on credits. Summer schools, extension courses, 
and graduate work in colleges and universities 
thrive on aspiration for credits. 

Four of those famous nine books were not 
touched even by those who were reading for 
credits. Professional pessimists can find a lot 
of food for thought in this. It is probably 
true that there was as much professional de- 
votion in teacher skill in the ten who did not 
read as in the two seeking “ credits,” but there 
can be no question but that they would be 
better teachers if they read after Judd, Dewey, 
Thorndike, Bagley, and the others. No high 
school teacher can afford not to know the 
revelations of these vitalizing students. 
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DIARY— 


Yesterday was Monday again. It is not 
supposed to be the regular thing to write in a 
diary about yesterday, but since I did not have 
time to record the chronicles of the day when 
the day was present the only reparation I can 
make is to do so when the day is dead. That’s 
the way of the world in general anyway. The 
good things are usually left until the obsequies. 

As usual on that particular day of the week 
things happened thick and fast,and divers and 
sundry woes came in from the four corners of 
the earth, which same earth was confined to 
the boundaries of this county for the time 
being. 

We were wading courageously through this 
“Slough of Despond” and were just about to 
shake the muck and mire from our feet and 
smile triumphantly, when the telephone rang 
with a prolonged and mighty ring, indicating 
that Central was exasperated with someone’s 
persistence in calling for a number when the 
line was busy all morning. 

I took the receiver with a smile, anticipating 
an invitation to the Monday luncheon at the 
Commercial Club, with myself as honor guest. 


(Our commercial club admits women as mem- 
bers.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


Alas! What a wreck was this Spanish castle 
.When a voice full of dignity, dolor, and dire 
distress made the connection over the wire, 


with my left ear. The speaker was the chair- . 


man of the school board at Crown Point. He 
wished to know when I could meet the school 
board. “If necessary, I can meet you at any 
time,” I said. 

“Tt is very necessary and it must be at once. 
I'll bring the other members into your office 
this afternoon if you will wait there for us.” 

“Certainly, I'll wait for you, but what has 
happened? ” 

“T cannot tell you over the phone,” and the 
doleful soul hung up his receiver. 

I was plunged into a deep sea of mystery. 
Surely it could not be the teacher. She was a 
lovely girl and so earnest in her work. But 
something dreadful had happened, and I could 
not imagine what it could be unless smallpox 
had broken out in the school. I believe in 
using my spare moments to the best advan- 
tage, so I called up the county health officer 
and obtained his advice as to quarantine and 
preventative measures, while I waited. 


There should be more drives for teachers, less driving of teachers. 


Promptly at one o’clock the school board 
came and seated themselves in a solemn row 
before me. Questioning looks were exchanged 
and there were several preliminary coughs, but 
no one said a word. When I could stand the 
suspense no longer I turned to the chairman 
and said: “Please tell me what this is all 
about.” 

He turned red and then purple and faded 
into white while he excused himself and lamely 
asked another member of the board to explain 
the case. The other member said that since 
the chairman was a “ University graduate and 
everything ” he could talk better than the rest. 
So the chairman began his war song, the gist 
of which was that the teacher was not advanc- 
ing the pupils, that they were in the same 
place in arithmetic as they were last year, that 
the teacher let the children fight on the play- 
ground without supervision, and he wanted 
me to go out and see about it. 

I was dumbfounded. I said: “ Your teacher 
is especially good in teaching arithmetic, and 
I never saw anyone more faithful in playground 
supervision than she was last year. Why she 
should fall down now is beyond me. Has she 
a beau to distract her mind?” 


No one seemed to be able to enlighten me 
on this point, so I promised to go out and 
investigate. 

Accordingly, after a good night’s sleep, | 
called up Sam, and asked him to bring Paul 
Bunyan around to the office for a day’s trip. 
This morning was glorious, and I could not 
help but feel that it was sacrilege to even think 
of trouble on such a day. 

When we reached the top of that rocky 
hill I alighted and said: “ Take life easy, Sam. 
I may be here all day, for there is trouble 
afoot.” 

I went to the schoolhouse, and found the 
teacher attending strictly to business. I called 
for the arithmetic classes, and she proceeded 
to put them through their assignments. It 
deed, they were back in their work, but there 
was a reason, as I soon discovered. If the 
pupils had ever known the work the vacatioa 
had wrought havoc with their memories. This 
was especially true of the little daughter of 
the “University graduate’s” household. The 
teacher was merely trying to establish a firm 
foundation on which to build the work of this 
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year. I had a confidential talk with her at 
recess. She seemed to be much surprised to 
hear that the board had complained ito me, as 
none of them had called upon her on such an 
errand. She had supervised the playground 
every day, with one exception. She had fallen 
from her steed on that particular morning, and 
had been considerably bruised and battered in 
consequence thereof. Even so she had sta- 
tioned herself on the porch and watched the 
children at play. 

There had been no friction whatever among 
the children at school, but the little daughter 
of the “University graduate” had a pro- 
pensity for teasing the younger children, and 
took keen delight in tormenting two little for- 
eigners on the way home. The worm usually 
turns sometime, and the little Italians had 
doubled teams on her and administered what 
was proper punishment in their estimation. 
Evidently this was the key to the whole 
situation. 

I concluded that the Italians had given better 
instruction than anything I could say or do, 
so I did not call them to account. 

I saw the board members, however. They 
began at once to apologize for coming to the 
office yesterday, saying that they knew nothing 
I saw 
the chairman, too, and vented my feelings to 
some extent something after this fashion :— 

“T feel like taking the school board across 
my knee and spanking it like a naughty child, 
Next time you have a grievance go to the 
teacher first and do not take a child’s unsalted 
word for it, especially if that child is your own. 
Your teacher is all right. She teaches arith- 
metic according to my directions, and she 
supervises the playground. You can’t expect 
her to play prisoners’ base on a day when she 
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fell off her mule on her way to school. A dis- 
trict that makes it necessary for the teacher 
to ride an old, satanically inclined mule four 
miles every morning and night because it will 
not give her a home within its boundaries, 
lives in a glass house and should not throw 
stones.” 

I was not in a very amiable frame of mind 
by this time and did not want to make any 
regular school visits lest I sour some child’s 
sweet disposition. A grouch or an ill temper 
is just as “catching” as measles or smallpox, 
so we drove through the vast orchards to Bay- 
ville, where the school cooking club was 
scheduled to make an exhibit. 

The sun was shining in my soul again when 
we arrived, and by the time I had helped judge 
all the good things that had been prepared 
to tempt the appetite of sinful man, I had 
not a care in the world. 

It is wonderful what the little girls learn 
in the cooking club work. Perhaps if more of 
the daughters of Eve were trained in this 
respect there would be less work for the 
divorce courts. 

After the prizes were awarded we took snap- 
shots of the winners, the exhibit, the mothers 
and babies, and the school as a whole with a 
pet dog or two thrown in for good measure. 

We drove leisurely home admiring Nature’s 
art exhibit in field, wood, and stream. We 
halted in one particularly shady glen and dug 
up a gigantic fern root. Sam planted it in a 
box and we left it in the office. I hope it will 
grow. It will be so soul-satisfying to look 
at while I am listening to the lamentations of 
the down-trodden parent whose children are 
as “bright as anybody’s” only the present in- 
cumbent of the teacher’s position in that par- 
ticular district has failed to discover it. 


A WISH 


JAMES TAYLOR ADAMS 


bf this 


I'd like to be the sort of man my son could think about, 
Without a throe of mental shame, or any cause for doubt, 
That I had any duty shirked, or quit a task began, 

Or failed to fight with all my might, to aid my fellow-man. 


I'd like to know that when I'm gone across the foaming 
tide, 

My boy could say: “Dad did this thing,” with just a bit of 
pride. 

I'd hate to have him hesitate, his face in anguish hid, 

Or hem and haw and faltering say: “I guess my father 
did.” 


I'd like to have folks say of me “He was an honest man, 

He stood the test, he did his best, he knew no creed or 
clan.” 

But most of all I'd like to live a life devoid of shame, 

And that my child will never blush when people speak my 
name. 


—National Republican. 
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CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPELLING— (III.) 


Stumbling-blocks in Spelling. A little lad 
and his grandmother once set up a spelling 
match, each side consisting of one. Before 
beginning the contest, the boy said: “Now, 
grandmother, let’s start fair! You spell 
“Nebuchadnezzar’ and I'll spell ‘cat’!” The 
child evidently knew something about spelling; 
some words were harder than others. To him, 
the long words were hard, and the short ones 
easy; and of course “cat” was familiar. 

He was right, so far as he went; but he had 
not seen the whole field. In this section oi 
our discussion, we shall attend to difficulties 
in the words which the students must learn to 
spell. Let us only say, in passing, about the 
method of teaching, that progress is slow un- 
less the teacher herself discerns the truth 
which was already apparent to the little lad. 

Some words are harder than others, but 
analysis of any list of misspelled words shows 
certain typical failures. Some of them centre 
in the word itself; some are caused by the 
attitude of mind; some by the method of 
teaching. Today let us study the words them- 
selves and discover which present stumbling- 
blocks, and why. 

The Easiest Words Regular in Sound: There 
is no doubt that a purely phonetic word, in 
which every single letter has its own sound, 
is the simplest to spell. If the letter maintains 
that sound and that sound only throughout the 
language, that language is easy to write. Let 
us say, then, that the easiest words are those 
which are purely phonetic in this simplest 
sense. Any study of misspelled words shows 
this to be true. 

Sustained Attention. How is it, then, that 
we were tested as children with the phonetic 
word “Constantinople,” as if it were sure to 
prove a “poser.” Its one silent final letter is 
the only “catch” in the word, and this is so 
common as to be readily inserted. The diffi- 
culty or stumbling-block in this word is that it 
requires sustained attention, as it “drags its 
slow length along.” We must conclude, after 
study of misspelled words, that even phonetic 
words which require sustained attention are 
more difficult than the shorter one. The 
remedy here is obviously to develop this power 
of holding the attention to the word until the 
spelling is concluded. 

Words Regular, Yet Varying from the Purely 
Phonetic. As soon as any letter attempts to 
represent more than one sound, it becomes a 
stumbling block. All English vowels cause 
difficulty in spelling, for their sounds are many 
and various. We are compelled, therefore, to 
acquaint ourselves not only with the sounds of 
separate letters but to recognize the sounds 
of letter-groups. Air, are; oat, ote; eat, eet, 
are common enough: but since these pairs of 
letter-groups often stand for the same sound, 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


a difficult choice is presented, and sound alone 
ceases to be a guide. At this parting of the 
ways, sight must correct sound. It follows, 
therefore, that any letter-group that has dif- 
ferent sounds in different words becomes 
a stumbling-block in spelling, The pho- 
netic “sense of the word” must be 
supported by alert and vigorous  atten- 
tion to the form of the word, and both must 
be re-enforced by a clear and quick sense of 
the meaning of the word. 

Words Exactly Alike in Sound, but Different 
in Meaning. The culmination of this trouble 
comes in the homonyms, when words which 
are exactly alike in sound differ in both form 
and meaning. The likeness in sound presents 
great difficulty. Nothing but the meaning 
gives a clue to the word. A class in grammar 
was once asked why they found grammar diffi- 
cult. After some vague discussion, it turned 
out that a word like “walk” might be a 
noun in one place and a verb in another. 
“ And that’s why it’s hard,” volunteered a boy. 
“You have to think, to know which it is!” 

So it is with homonyms; one cannot get 
along without thinking if he is to spell one 
of these difficult words rightly. He has to 
think of the meaning of the sentence and the 
proper: word to express the meaning. Unless 
he is used to writing the word in the expres- 
sion of his own thought, so that an ill- 
chosen word would attract his attention in the 
sentence, merely spelling the word in a list 
will do no good. He must practice the use 
of it in right relations, and he must think, 

Homonyms. The homonyms, then, are stum- 
bling-blocks. Their difficulty increases just in 
the degree that they are unfamiliar. 

“ Sight-Words.” Words known in the ele- 
mentary grades as “sight words” are difficult. 
These vary greatly from the phonetic customs 
of the language. They are a law unto them- 
selves. The familiar sentence, “ Though the 
rough cough plough me through” is a good 
illustration of this violation of custom. The 
silent ugh is bad enough, as in “ though,” but 
when gh is silent in one word and sounds like 
f in another, it is mystifying, to say the least! 
Nothing but a square wrestling with each 
separate word as a whole, with enough vivid- 
ness in the exercise to fix the form in memory, 
will master words of this group. After observ- 
ing their variations, then, there is nothing to 
do but to master them, one at a time, and to 
prove their mastery by repeated use. 

Derivatives. Teachers throughout the field 
report, all but unanimously, that derivatives 
present great difficulties in spelling. “Studied” 
is a more difficult word than “study.” “ Con- 
trolled” is harder than “control.” “ Hoping” 
presents a problem not found in “ hope.” 
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Careful thinking should reveal the fact that 
derivatives must be learned as modifications 
of the base. These modifications always 
mean adding a_ suffix or a prefix, or 
both. In certain types of words changes 
take place when a derivative is formed. The 
“major rules of spelling,” which are really 
used by thoughtful teachers everywhere, refer 
to the behavior of the derivative in these par- 
ticular types. When the base ends in silent e¢, 
under certain conditions it drops the e. If it 
ends in y, under certain conditions the y be- 
comes t. If it ends with a single consonant, 
under fixed conditions that consonant is 
doubled. These are the three big rules for 
derivatives. They are all beautifully illus- 
trated in the common inflections of the most 
familiar words, chiefly verbs and adjectives. 
It seems hardly fair merely to mark such a 
word with red ink, as a failure, and require the 
pupil to respell it, instead of pointing out that 
a fixed habit of the language is expressed in 
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these derivatives, and that he has failed to see 
it. These three variations from the ordinary 
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should be pointed out by the teacher just as 


clearly as a detour is pointed out in travelling. 


Thoughtful Analysis Necessary. All these 
illustrations may suffice to show that a 
thoughtful analysis of the words to be taught 
would centre the attention of the student upon 
those words which require the greatest effort. 
and upon the fundamental laws of language 
expressed iu their spelling. This analysis, 
however, belongs to us as teachers. It is a 
part of the method of teaching. To the 
student, it comes as a more mature result. 
This analysis shows us, however, that some 
words require more time than others and are 
more difficult, because “we have to think.” 
We, both pupil and teacher, have to think in 
order to master in the simplest possible way 
the problems of spelling. Sheer mastery of the 
form of the word does not suffice. 


rearing of children.—Alice Barrows. 


The point of fundamental importance about the work-study-play, or platoon plan, 


is that it represents an attempt to solve the problem of making a city a fit place for the 


Washington is the focal point of American 
institutions and more and more it appears that 
it may become the centre of American learn- 
ing. 

It is doubtful whether any other city in the 
nation has so many advantages to offer to the 
student in almost any branch of learning. The 
government institutions themselves which are 
located at the seat of government constitute 
the chief attractions to the student. 

The Library of Congress contains the third 
greatest collection of books in the world. 
Washington offers library facilities second 
only to the ancient seats of Paris and 
London. 

The student of languages, of history, of 
philosophy, will find everything from ancient 
manuscripts to the most modern works in this 
library. The student of the sciences will find 
everything of value of both the ancient philos- 
sophy of Aristotle and the new philosophy of 
Lord Bacon. 

Nor are the fine arts forgotten. Washington 
has art galleries which compare favorably in 
selection, if not in quantity of exhibits, with 
those of foreign capitals. It has arts schools. 
These are not of such importance as_ the 
presence here of the great puildings which the 


WASHINGTON AS A SEAT OF LEARNING 


[Los Angeles Times.] 


government has erected, together with its 
enduring monuments, 

Probably nowhere in the world can stv dents 
find so great a university of science as the 
United States Government offers at Washing- 
ton. The Bureau of Standards is the absolute 
authority on all mechanical sciences. Its ex- 
perimentation in the fields of physics, chemistry 
and electricity probably is surpassed nowhere 
in the world. The laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture go into every phase of 
botany and zoology with many allied sciences. 
The Naval Observatory scans the heavens, 
competing, in a sense, with the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, which has headquarters here. The 
Smithsonian Institution investigates such ob- 
scure sciences as anthropology, while there are 
a score of other bureaus which constantly are 
bringing to light new ideas and truths. 

Every government department constantly is 
issuing reports of a scientific nature concern- 
ing discoveries which have been made in the 
course of official investigations. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office presses incessantly are 
putting forth document after document of the 
utmost importance to students. These are 
available to citizens in eyery state but are first 
available to those who are at Washington, 
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SLOW LEARNING FROM HIGH SPEED 


Perhaps the chief reason why most learners 
learn so slowly is that they try to work so fast. 
Poor speed is due in a great measure to too 
much speed. Wrong associations, wrong learn- 
ing, errors, in arithmetic and in spelling, for 
example, are stumbling blocks to learning. 
More time is spent by the teacher and the chil- 
dren in correcting wrong learning than in 
establishing habits and associations which are 
right. Not only is the time which is necessary 
to correct mistakes a measure of the loss in 
wrong learning, but on account of any error, 
each succeeding association, each subsequent 
step in learning, is in danger. 

A distorted notion about the relation of 
speed and accuracy has gotten abroad. Some 
of it may be traced to a wrong interpretation 
put upon the conclusions drawn by some in- 
vestigators. Courtis, Kirby, Thornlike, Quantz 
and Woody in studies of reading and arith- 
metic have found that, as a rule, fast workers 
are relatively accurate, and they note that 
accuracy and speed tend to go together. 

This is undoubtedly true if we always keep 
in mind that the accurate pupil is apt to be the 
speedy pupil. But if ‘we attempt to reverse 
this, as many seem to have done, and assume 
that by merely speeding up the pupil we will 
increase his accuracy, we are making a tremen- 
dous blunder. As a matter of fact, most of 
our schoolroom practices are putting the em- 
phasis on speed, with the hope that accuracy 
will come by and by. 

But what are we getting as a result? The 
practical business man tells us that our children 
cannot add, that they cannot spell or read; and 
from the pen of Courtis comes this statement: 
“ At present in addition and multiplication it is 
only very exceptional work in which the 
median rises above eighty per cent. accuracy, 
while in subtraction and division the limiting 
level is ninety per cent.” (Courtis, S.A. Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Annual Accountings, 1913-16, 
Department of Co-operative Research, De- 
troit, p. 49.) Apparently Mr. Courtis does not 
seem at all distressed by this low state of 
accuracy in arithmetic, and Monroe (Measur- 
ing the Results of Teaching) accepts the meas- 
ure set by Courtis as adequate standards for 
accuracy. He accepts even lower standards, 
for he says (p. 123): “In this discussion we 
shall accept the general medians as satisfactory 
standards.”' These standards which Monroe 
refers to run as low as 64 per cent. in accu- 
racy in addition and 57 per cent. in division. 
Now if an educational expert accepts such 
standards of accuracy in arithmetic, and sug- 
gests ta the superintendent and his teachers 


GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, PH.D. 
Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland 
PART I. 


that they do the same, what can we expect? 

Unfortunately, by a great many, Monroe’s 
suggestions are accepted literally. Some super- 
intendents when they test their children and 
report the results to their teachers, approve 
and disapprove these measured results by 
whether or not the children are above or below 
these assumed, but ridiculously low, standards 
of accuracy. It should be said of Courtis, how- 
ever, that he sets for a standard of accuracy 
100 per cent., but at the same time he seems 
pretty well satisfied with much less than that. 

What does all this mean to the average 
teacher? She merely says to herself: “If 
my children are as accurate as the average 
child over the country, I shall be satisfied,” and 
so she is. In other words, the school does not 
aim-to turn out children who can add or sub- 
tract accurately. It says to the public: “ We 
are doing a good job; the children we train can 
add about seven problems out of ten without 
an error. Look at our speed.” 

If, however, the children fall below this 
assumed standard, the teacher sets about to 
speed them up; she drills them by rapid fire 
with the hope that by enough repetition the 
desired accuracy, as well as speed, will be 
attained. But does she ever set about to 
reach this speed by working on the child’s 
accuracy ? 

Apropos of all this the alleged improvement 
of instruction as a result of educational meas- 
urements often has not been improvement in 
instruction at all. Indeed, apparent improvement 
may come about with a poorer ‘type of instruc- 
tion if that instruction merely increases effort 
and time of learning. 

After a superintendent or his assistant have 
made a survey of their schools, say in arith- 
metic, and have found them wanting in speed 
and accuracy or in both, the usual custom is 


to call the teachers together and say some- 


thing like this: “We must give a little more 
time to arithmetic. We must introduce frequent 
drills and check up on all of the results.” But 
to add more time and give more drill does not 
necessarily improve the instruction. Rather 
time and drill may be but barriers to such im- 
provement. This is what is happening in many 
places as a result of standard tests. The 
teacher who discovers her children low in this 
subject or that merely adds a little time to it, 
which means, of course, that she must steal 
that time from some other subjects. She may 
have a time allotment, to be sure, for each 
subject. which, when the supervisor or the 
principal are in her room, she may observe with 
great exactitude. At all other times, indeed, 
she may honestly try to follow it; but either 
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deliberately, or in spite of herself, she will be 
giving more time and emphasis, or be putting 
much more energy upon that subject in which 
her children had been found low. 

What the teacher whose children are found 
low by a standard test should do is first to 
know what are the specific difficulties which 
these children have had in learning that subject, 
what especially are their errors which they 
are repeating. Let the teacher find the pre- 
dominating type of error which each child has 
and help that child correct these errors. 
Moreover, let her know what are the critical 
places in each new step in learning and so 
guide the child that he will not make an error 
at this step. Let her seek first accuracy in 
the child’s learning and his speed inevitably 
will follow. To this end the teacher should 
read W. J. Osborn’s “ Diagnostic and Remedial 
Treatment of Errors in Arithmetic Reasoning,” 
Madison, Wisconsin, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. But it is not enough to find 
what the child has wrong. To check his errors 
and to put the right figures in their place mzy 
be of no avail. Many mistakes he makes which 
cannot be diagnosed from his figures. We 
must discover what he thought to himself as 
he arrived at the mistake. We must so get 
into his confidence that he will think aloud for 
us when we are looking for the source of error. 


To CURE is the voice of the past, 
To PREVENT the divine whisper of today. 
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ance of accttracy first was demonstrated. 
(School and Society, December 7, 1918, 
Volume 8, pages 687-690.) Each of ten girls 
jiaced thirty-six colored tubes, that had been 
shuffled, according to a certain pattern. One 
squad of eight girls emphasised speed from 
the beginning and were reminded by their 
leader at each trial that they should speed up 
all they could. They merely corrected each 
misplaced block. The other squad of eight 
girls emphasized accuracy, taking care that no 
errors were made. Their leader reminded them 
on each trial that they should be very careful 
not to make mistakes. Of course the speed 
group placed the blocks in much less time dur- 
ing the first several days, but while they were 
getting up speed, they were developing a 
number of errors destined to stand in their 
way and to become more and more fixed 
later. 

After about a score of trials the accuracy 
group overtook the speed group and increased 
their relative gain over the speed group at the 
end of sixty days. Not only was the perform- 
ance of the accuracy group practically perfect 
at the end of the sixty days, but it was much 
more rapid. A similar experiment was con- 
ducted in typewriting between two like squads 
of seven girls, each practicing three minutes 
per day for 236 successive days of school. 


—Kate Wiggin. 


Better still, we must make an accumulated list 
of such internal errors and pass them on to 
others. Then all of us will take thought at 
every step of the child’s learning in numbers 
lest he slip; and ere he falls, we will be ther 
to catch him and avoid the bump. For har- 
dened sinners an emotional upheaval is some- 
times essential to guarantee right conduct, but 
for innocent infants let there be no need for 
such.a conversion. Let children learn not by 
their wrongs but by their rights. So to learn 
is their deserved inheritance. 

Instead the average teacher is seeking speed 
and she and her children always are arrested 
in their progress on account of such reckless 
speeding. The best business school recognizes 
the importance of accuracy first. A pupil is 
not allowed there to typewrite rapidly until he 
has first learned to write very accurately. For 
each error he is penalized severely so that h= 
realizes its importance. The teacher in this 
school is driven to demand rigid accuracy be- 
cause the business men demand a person who 
can do things right, who habitually make no 
mistakes. 

There is scientific evidence for “ Accuracy 
First.” In an experiment by the writer, Mar- 
garet Broom and Augusta Spett, the import- 


Although the accuracy people did not gain 
much over the speed people at the end of 
thirty-six days of practice, after four months 
of no practice by any of the performers, when 
each squad copied as rapidly as possible un- 
familiar material for ten minutes, the speeders 
wrote an average of 383 words, the accuracies 
451 words. The quality of the accuracy group, 
though not perfect, was an average of 1.2 
words wrong; of the speeders, 2.2. 

So, then, it is clear that with accuracy first, 
speed will not only take care of itself, but will, 
in the long run, be greatest if accuracy is 
properly emphasized. These figures do not 
tell the whole story, since the speed girls noted 
they had difficulty to keep from emphasizing 
accuracy and the accuracy girls from speeding, 
even when they knew their accuracy was in 
jeopardy. 

Stuart of England lately corroborates our 
findings. When in learning typewriting, for 
example, the attention was directed solely to 
speed accuracy tended to diminish; when, on 
the other hand, attention was directed solely 
to accuracy, speed generally improved. (British 
Journal of Psychology. Gen. Sec. 1921 12, 289- 
300.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University, Washington, D. C., 


and Modern Language Editor, Journal of Education 


In an illuminating article in the “Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin,” Professor Louis J. A. Mercier of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who has specialized in training teachers of French 
for some years, epitomizes the results of his experience in 
the following statement of his beliefs :— 

“The ‘direct values’ of modern language studies... 
are not in terms of the subject, but in terms of the stu- 
dent. They are not merely utilitarian, but primarily cul- 
tural. Whether or not the student ever has occasion to 
use French for ‘social intercourse, travel, correspondence. 
or utilitarian information, he will have secured wider 
powers of perception and expression, he will have been 
made a more active, interested, cultured human being 
through his study of French.” Experience seems to es- 
tablish, he says :— 

“1_That it is entirely possible to teach French in high 
schools in such a way that, with two additional years’ work 
in college, students will be capable of speaking, as well as 
of writing, French within certain limits, besides being able 
to read it practically as well as English. 

“2__That such development in power as well as know!- 

edge means that the student, even if he does not reach the 
end of the road, at least travels along the road, which is 
not the case when such methods are used as develop care- 
less pronunciation habits, such habits being a permanent, 
and later almost insurmountable, handicap, as they must be 
disintegrated before the acquirement of right habits can be 
begun. 
“3—That the alternative to a ‘grammar-translation’ 
method which did not aim to give a speaking knowledge of 
the language, but which offered training in relating lan- 
guage to ideas, is not necessarily the so-called ‘direct- 
method’ which attempts to teach the foreign language 
without reference to the mother tongue, thus losing the 
disciplinary value of the translation method. 

“4That the securing of a standard pronunciation does 
not necessitate the use of the so-called ‘phonetic method,’ 
which called for a first handling of the language trans- 
lated from orthographic to phonetic symbols. 

“On the other hand :— 

“1_That ‘the method used should, in every case, call for 
ofal, as well as written, expression of the language mechan- 
isms studied ; 

“(a) because, to secure power over, as well as knowledge 
of, language mechanisms, they have to be used repeatedly 
to reach the required ‘habit stage,’ and the oral is the only 
method economical enough to secure the needed number 
of repetitions ; 

“(b) because, unless oral control of language mechan- 
isms is called for, the necessary work in pronunciation 
cannot be either motivated or secured, and the language is 
apprehended merely visually or if at all aurally, inaccur- 
ately so; 

“(c) because oral control alone is proof that the language 
mechanisms have become part of the student’s established 
habits, written translation proving merely that, for the 
time being, the student has been able to build exteriorly a 
mosaic of words, with the help of grammar and dictionary, 
without the material becoming part of his organized 
knowledge. 

“2—That drill on language mechanisms should first be 
motivated by making students apperceive its need by ex- 
perience with a ‘living whole’ containing them. 

“3—That the method should not limit itself to drills on 
language mechanisms, but should provide opportunities for 
original self-expression on the part of the student, power 
to use the language to express thought depending on the 


establishment of the habit of setting off language mechan- 
isms at the stimulus of ideas, such habit, like all habits, 
being susceptible of development only through repeated 
actual attempts to reach the aim to be secured. 

“4That, to initiate the student, even in an elementary 
way, to the culture content of French, the oral work should 
early be based on a reading program most carefully chosen 
and coérdinated. 

“S—That the method should be elastic enough to adapt 
itself to the varying conditions of the American schools, 
and be, not a static method, but aim rather to present the 
psychological principles involved in language mastery and 
their possible applications under given conditions.” 

The appointment of Ernest H. Wilkins, professor of 
Romance Languages, as dean of the college at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, adds another to the list of deans who are 
likewise scholars in the modern language field. Professor 
Ralph Hayward Keniston has recently become dean of 
the Graduate School at Cornell, and other deans who are 
also professors of Romance Languages include: Dean 
John R. Effinger of the University of Michigan; George 
N. Henning, dean of the Graduate School at George 
Washington University; Earle B. Babcock, dean of the 
Graduate School at New York University, and Edgar F. 
Brandon, dean of Miami University. Professors of 
Romance Languages who have become college presidents 
include William W. Comfort of Haverford College and 
Guy E. Snavely of Birmingham Southern College. 

Following closely on the publication of the “Cours 
élémentaire” of Lavisse’s history of France, Messrs. D. C. 
Heath and Company have recently brought out a splendid 
edition of the “Cours Moyen” of the same author's 
“Histoire de France,” edited by Dr. Alexander Green and 
M. René Vaillant. The volumes make ideal reading ma- 
terial for French classes. The same publishers have also 
brought out a delightfully interesting “Historia de Espaiia,” 
by the brilliant Professor Romera-Navarro of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which gives a vivid picture of 
Spanish history, both political and cultural. 

Teachers interested in games for French classes will find 
useful material in Barnes’s “Histoires et jeux” (Ginn and 
Company). 

The Macmillan Company announces the publication of 
translations from two noteworthy foreign authors: “The 
Maragatan Sphinx” (La Esfinge Maragata) by Concha 
Espina, the leading Spanish woman novelist of today, and 
“My Fair Lady,” a collection of stories by Louis Hémon 
author of “Maria Chapdelaine.” 

At the annual meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, during the 
Christmas recess, President William Allan Neilson of 
Smith College was elected president of the association. It 
was voted to have meetings hereafter alternately in the East 
and West, and the Central Division of the association was 
thereupon dissolved. 

At the annual meeting of the American Association :f 
Teachers of Spanish, held at Columbia University on Jan- 
uary 2, Professor E. C. Hills of the University of Cali- 
fornia was elected president of the association. Professor 
Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford University was re- 
appointed as editor of “Hispania.” 
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Alfred A. Knopf, the publisher, has invaded the modern 
language field. Paul B. Thomas, son of the late Profes- 
sor Calvin Thomas of Columbia, is in charge of the educa- 
tional department of Mr. Knopf’s business. 

“Spanish is more truly international than French, for 
it is official in sixteen to twenty different nations. This 
yast world... is hospitable to all and threatens no one. 
Its speech is noble and sonorous, fit at the same time for 
practical purposes and for the highest literature.”—Pro- 
fessor Albert Léon Guérard, in his “Short History of the 
International Language Movement.” 

“Art and Archaeology” for December, 1923, has an in- 
teresting illustrated article on “Glimpses of Spain: Its 
Cathedrals and History” by Dr. Gertrude Richardsoa 
Brigham. 

The formal opening of the Ibero-American Library at 
the Catholic University of America took place on February 
5. Dr. Manoel de Oliveira Lima, whose generosity makes 
the library possible, has joined the staff of the University. 
American scholars will welcome the distinguished Braziliaa 
publicist and historian to their midst. 

Longmans, Green and Company have recently published 
an edition of an Old French “chanson de geste,” “Guibert 
d’Andrenias,” prepared by Jessie Crosland of the Uni- 
versity of London. The same house lists two other Old 
French works, Bourdillon’s edition of “Aucassin ct 
Nicolete” and Studer’s edition of “Le Mystére d’Adam.” 
D. C. Heath and Company have in preparation an edition 
of the “Chanson de Roland,” and the Yale University Press 
publishes Professor Luquiens’s adaptation of the Schwan- 
Behrens Old French Grammar (“An Introduction to Old 
French”), so that Old French studies in this country are 
not so dependent as formerly for their introductory ma- 
terial on foreign sources. , 

Interest in Spain continues unabated, if one is to judge 
by the publication of general works and books of travel 
and description. Two of the best of the latter are “Two 
Vagabonds in Spain” by Jan and Cora Gordon (McBride) 
and “Spain in Silhouette,” by Trowbridge Hall (Mac- 
millan). 


The Oxford University Press has recently added to its 
French list an interesting travel reader, “A travers la 
France,” by Félix Bertaux and Héléne Harvitt, and an 
edition by T. E. Hamilton of Ohio State University of 
Tristan Bernard’s “L’Anglais tel qu’on le parle.” 

—o—— 

“Life on a Medieval Barony,” by William Stearns Davis. 
(Harpers) is one of the most useful of recent books, not 
only to students of history, but to all students of modera 
languages and literatures as well. 

Two recent publications dealing with Latin-American 
history, government, and economics are “The Republics of 
Latin America,” by Professor H. G. James of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and Professor P. A. Martin of Stanford 
University (Harpers), and “The Mexican Nation: A 


History,” by Professor Herbert Priestley of the Univer- 
sity of California (Macmillan). 

“El Eco,” under the capable editorship of Arturo Torres, 
and “Le Petit Journal,” no less capably edited by Alice M. 
Dickson, continue to provide excellent supplementary ma- 
terial for classes in Spanish and French respectively. 
With the issues of February 1, each includes useful sup- 
plements, containing attainment tests in the respective lan- 
guages. The papers appedr semi-monthly, and are well 
illustrated (Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden ‘City, 
New York). 

—o— 

The American Association of Teachers of Italian has 
recently beén organized. Dues are $2.00 for active, $1:00 
for associate membership. The  secretary-treasurer 
Professor Rudolph Altrocchi of the University of Chicago. 

—o——_ 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington has an inter- 
esting list of publications in the fields of linguistics and 
literature, notable among which is the monumental editioa 
of the Arthurian Romances, under the able editorship of 
Dr. H. Oskar Sommer. This remarkable work is of value, 
of course, to the medievalist, the student of comparative 
literature, and the specialist in Old French. 

D. C. Heath and Company announce the early publica- 
tion of a “History of Latin America,” by Professor Hutton 
Webster of the University of Nebraska and of an edition 
of Brieux’s “Blanchette.” They have recently published 
also a set of exercises based on Balzac’s “Eugenie ’ 
Grandet,” by René Vaillant, and an edition of Bordeaux's 
“La Maison” by Cardon and Michell. Another announce- 
ment of importance to French teachers is the publication 
under the Heath imprint of the well-known Abry-Audic- 
Crouzet “Histoire illustrée de la littérature francaise.” 
In Spanish recent additions include an edition of Azorin’s 
“Confesiones de un pequefio fildsofo” by Professor Imbert 
of Columbia and “El Abolengo,” by Manuel Linares Rivas, 
edited by Dr. Paul G. Miller. 

—o-— 

“L’Illustration” for 12 janvier, 1924 contains an illus- 
trated article on “La Phonétique expérimentale” and the 
work of l'Abbé Rousselot, one of the pioneers and pres- 
ent-day leaders in phonetics. 

The University of Porto Rico offers an interesting 
Summer School program at Rio Piedras, P. R., from July 
7 to August 16. Josephine W. Holt, corner 8th and Mar- 
shall Streets, Richmond, Virginia, is director of the Sum- 
mer Session. 

Sefiorita Pastoriza Flores, Ph. D., associate professor of 
Spanish in Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., will again 
conduct a group of teachers of Spanish and others to Spain 
this summer for travel and study. 


The Modern Language Bulletin, published by the Asso- 
ciation of Modern Language Teachers of Philadelphia, 
under the editorship of Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, deserves tu 
rank with the similar publication of the Wisconsin Mod- 
ern Language Teachers. Such helps are professionally in- 
valuable. 


- . 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own; 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt never more be sad or lone. 


> 


—James Russell Lowell. 
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SIGMA PI KAPPA CLUB 


I have enjoyed reading many helpful articles 
in your paper coming out of the experience of 
educators in many different places. For this 
reason | am moved to send in a little account 
of what we are doing with the High School 
boys here. Possibly some one will find some 
helpful suggestions either in our plan of 
organization or in our program of work. - 

Our club goes by the name of the Sigma Pi 
Kappa Club; these Greek initials stand for 
certain words which have quite a significance 
to the boys, but are not to be divulged to the 
general public. While not exactly a Hi Y club 
it has for its purpose much the same kind of 
work, with the ideal of not getting into a rut 
like many of those organizations have in some 
places. 

After school had been running about six 
weeks, and I had become somewhat acquainted 
with the personnel of the student body, I took 
steps to organize our club. First, I selected 
five of the best representative leaders from 
each of the three upper classes and put before 
them the proposition of forming a boy’s club, 
which would have for its aim the best all 


care of his tools.—Cicero. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 


A man too busy to take care of his health is like a mechanic too busy to take 


TRUMAN F, GALT 


all boys in five upper classes, and spon- 
sored two basket-ball games during the 
Christmas vacation. 

We plan to co-operate with the Y. W. girls 
of the High School in putting on in the near 
future a Courtesy Week, during which time 
copies of a pamphlet, “ Manners in the Home 
and Public Places,” will be distributed to all 
the students of the High School. Other ways 
are constantly being sought by which the 
students may develop their own personalities 
by benefiting the school or community. 

Club membership includes both active and 
honorary. The active members are boys of the 
three upper classes who have been recom- 
mended by some other member and received 
the unanimous vote by ballot of the Board of 
Directors. One dissenting vote, however, does 
not disqualify, unless the person who has thus 
voted registers a valid reason for such vote 
with the sponsor of the club within one week 
of the time of voting. The dues are twenty- 
five cents per semester, and members who 
become delinquent by failure to pay dues, un- 
excused absences from meetings or other 


around development of its members, and should 
co-operate heartily with the other, H. S. 
groups in promoting a wholesome school spirit. 

Since they all favored the movement I 
formed these fifteen boys into a Board of 
Directors, who were to be largely responsible 
for the further organization and policies of the 
club. Each group of five classmen appointed 
one of their number an associate chairman. 
One of these three chairmen was later ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer. The three per- 
manent joint chairmen and the chairmen of 
the standing committees constitute the execu- 
tive committee which deals with matters which 
do not require the judgment of the Board of 
Directors. The standing committees are as 
follows: Program, social and service, the 
last-named being the most important, since 1t 
is the business of this committee to suggest 
worthwhile projects and activities to keep the 
club busy during the year. 

Thus far the Sigma Pi Kappa Club has 
assumed the responsibility for the editing of a 
semi-weekly school paper called the Mega- 
phone, held a successful banquet for its mem- 
bers with a toast program, printed and dis- 
tributed New Year’s” greeting cards_ to 


disgraceful conduct, are automatically sus- 
pended, and after one month are dropped if 
they fail during this time to reinstate them- 
selves by proper removal of delinquency. 

Honorary membership may include the 
faculty men or alumni of the High School. 
The same dues are paid as in the case of the 
active members, but attendance upon the meet- 
ings is not obligatory. 

The club was started with thirty charter 
members, with the privilege of adding a quota 
of five new members each month. Thus far 
our quota of membership is full and there are 
several applicants now upon the waiting list. 

The regular meetings of the club are held 
the first period every Friday morning. The 
boys lead their own meetings every other 
week, discussing or debating topics which deal 
with the development of a successful person- 
ality. The alternate meetings are addressed 
by prominent representative business or pro- 
fessional men, whose interest in and influence 
over the boys are in this way greatly in- 
creased. I trust that our work in the Shenan- 
doah schools may help other high school leaders 
to solve the problems relating to a constructive 
program for their boys. 
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TEACHER, PARENT CONTACTS 


A man, today, would never think of putting 
his colt out to pasture without first investigat- 
ing that pasture to see if it is suitable for his 
horse. Yet how many parents would be guilty 
of ever investigating the school to which they 
send their children? The question at once 
comes to mind, which is the more important, 
the horse or the child, the pasture or the 
school? This leads us to the question as to 
how we are to establish a means of contact 
between teacher and parent. 

At present the chief medium of contact be- 
tween these two parties is the monthly or term 
report card. The home report cards should 
form a means of communication between 
teacher and parent, between school and home. 
What a vague thing this report card has come 
to be in the eyes of the parents. Fathers and 
mothers see ranks falling below requirements 
month after month and are yet dazed with 
surprise at failure of promotion at the end of 
the school year. I think the chief fault with 
the report cards is that they are too impersonal. 
Report cards might well take the form of 
monthly notes to parents, stating to them con- 
ditions and needs of the pupil in question. Be- 
cause of this failure of the rank cards to bring 
about the desired results some other form of 
contact must be established. 

If one finds that the rank card is not bring- 
ing the desired co-operation between home and 
school, then the teacher should get in direct 
touch with the parent. The handiest and easi- 
est way is to step to the ‘phone and call the 
parent. If this dees not bring about results, 
then call upon the parent at his home, trying, 
if possible, to have the pupil present during 
part of the interview. Many teachers would 
object to going to the pupil’s home and would 
insist that the parent come to the school. It is 
not convenient, however, for many parents to 
come to the school during school hours, there- 
fore it would be necessary for the parent to go 
to the teacher’s home. Now how many 
teachers live in such quarters that they can 
comfortably entertain persons of the opposite 
sex, as would be necessary in a great many 
cases if the parent were to come to the 
teacher ? 

Another means of contact is through clubs, 
churches and other organizations. While the 
teacher may not be able to give a great deal 
of time to active church work, he may meet 
many of the parents by attending church each 
Sunday. While I believe that a teacher should 
affiliate himself with some church and be a 
vital part of that organization, | do helieve 
that the teacher should visit other churches in 
town from time to time, and in this way meet 
many parents who are at church with their 


Cony High School, Augusta, Maine 


ROLAND F. CONY 


children, pupils of that teacher. One case 
comes to mind of a teacher meeting a pupil and 
parent at church. This pupil had never stood 
very high in the teacher’s estimation, yet upon 
this meeting a new understanding of that pupil 
arose. If this is true in one case why -can 
not this be true in many cases? Even the 
movies may serve as such a medium, and one 
can but feel sure that more parents can be 
met at the movies than at any church or club 
in town. 

It is perhaps the hardest task of all for a 
teacher to reach rural parents. Here is a real 
problem, yet this may be overcome by attend- 
ing entertainments when possible, which are 
so often held in rural schools in the evening. 
I personally have met many of these rural 
parents by speaking before the Grange. 

I find teachers, as a whole, are unanimous 
in their denunciation of formal Visiting Day. 
I feel that each teacher should make an effort 
to have a parent drop in each day. I do not 
believe that a parent sees the work of the 
class in its true light when the pupil knows 
that he is to recite before an audience. I feel 
that each pupil comes in with a little extra 
preparation, and that possibly the teacher has 
just a little extra preparation for visiting day. 

I would suggest competition among the 
teachers of the grades or departments of a 
high school. In this way I feel that every day 
will be visiting day. Let each department en- 
deavor to see which has the largest number of 
visitors each month. At the end of the month 
let that department have a banner awarded 
it to be held for a month. At the end of the 
month let it be reawarded to that department 
which has had the record for the past month. 
This, I feel, will increase the number of visits 
from parents at the high school or grade 
school. I would suggest that the banner be 
placed in the principal’s office with a placard 
under it with the name of the department. 

Another method of forming a contact is by 
having each department entertain the parents 
some evening in the assembly hall. This meet- 
ing will be for parents and teachers only. Let 
an invitation be sent out on a post card in 
printed form, the expense of same to be met 
by the teachers of that department or by the 
school board. This meeting to consist of enter- 
tainment in some form, but with a_ special 
effort for the teacher to come in contact with 
the parent and learn something of the pupil 
and his home conditions. 

After a few of these department receptions 
then cal] the parents together for the purpose 
of forming a teacher-parent association with 
the object of obtaining a better understanding 
between the school and the home; and secon, 
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if conditions warrant it, and in no ‘way in- 
ferior to the first to spread propaganda for a 
new high school or grade school. 

I personally feel that the parent-teacher 
association belongs with the grade schools. 
The membership of these is composed with a 
ratio of ten women and one man. With the 
odds so overwhelmingly against him the man 
soon drops out. But why such odds? Simply 
because the child, while in the grades, is more 
directly under the care of the mother. But 


when the boy reaches high school age, to whom 
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does he then turn for advice? To his father. 
Then why not form a Fathers’ Club in the high 
school and leave the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to the grades? I am familiar with this 
Fathers’ Club idea, and can say that it is work- 
ing out splendidly in Augusta. The member- 
ship is limited to fathers, male guardians, male 
teachers of the high school and __ school 
officials, 

With all these methods of contact available, 
is there any excuse for a teacher to say: “I can 
not meet the parents ”?. 


If thinkers arise and teachers bestir themselves our great democracy shall yet not 


fail—Dr. William E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LEGISLATION LIMITS 


WALTER E, RANGER 


Rhode Island Commissioner of Education 


[Letter to Cincinnati Schoolmasters Club.] 


1. How far may the state prescribe the content of 
public education, 7. ¢., the public school curriculum? 

It is clear that constitutional restrictions, federal and 
state (generally), would forbid the introduction of in- 
struction in dogmatic religion. Decisions on this question 
are numerous, and the principle is well established. In 
Rhode Island, the commissioner of education, in a decision 
handed down in 1847, held that the teacher in a public 
school is not obligated to conduct prayer or to read the 
Bible as part of opening exercises, but is free to follow 
conscience, with the proviso that the freedom of conscience 
of pupils must be respected. It is clear from these 
decisions that a state has not an unrestricted right to 
prescribe the public school curriculum. The right being 
restricted in one way may be restricted in other ways yet 
to be found. Why is the state not restricted by limita- 
tions of morality and truth for instance? 

2. How far may the state enforce attendance upon 
public instruction exclusively and thus forbid private in- 
struction or attendance upon private schools? 

Rhode Island laws for nearly 300 years have recognized 
private initiative in education. Public provision of public 
schools, maintained by town and state-wide mandatory 
statutes, has been a matter of evolution. (Vide Carroll’s 
“Public Education in Rhode Island.”) The right of a 
parent to choose the school that his child shall attend has 
never been questioned in Rhode Island, provided only the 
private instruction were approved by public authority as 
adequate in content and quality of instruction to meet 
substantially the requirement in public schools. The 
Rhode Island compulsory attendance law, patterned on this 
principle, has been in effect for fifty years. It requires 
attendance on public instruction, but accepts in lieu thereof 
attendance on private instruction if the private instruction 
is substantially equivalent. No one has thought to raise 
a constitutional question on this law; a statute restricting 
parental choice of schools unquestionably would have led 
to constitutional testing. 

It is doubtful if Rhode Island new has a right to reject 
the principle already recognized, because 


(1) Under the laws in force private investments have 


been made in private school buildings and enterprises, and 
a deprivation of use would suggest violation of the four- 
teenth amendment. This was the exact point raised in 
the recent language decisions before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

(2) Laws of this type are in the nature of contracts 
between the state and the corporations that have erected 
schools under the statutes authorizing private school cor- 
porations. The contractual rights acquired suggest the 
constitutional inhibition of laws interfering with the oper- 
ation of contracts, and the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College case. 

(3) Most of the private schools in Rhode Island have 
been chartered as private schools and for the exclusive 
purpose of private instruction. Here again the Dartmouth 
College case is suggested. 

(4) Most of the private schools have received gifts or 
bequests conditional upon use for private instruction. The 
laws require the administration of trust funds in accord 
with the purpose of the trust. The cy pres doctrine may 
not be invoked unless the trust clearly fails for the pur- 
pose for which it was created. The Dartmouth Colleg> 
decision covers the type of contract recognized in the ad- 
ministration of trusts. : 

(5) The Dartmouth College case has been followed by 
the courts of Rhode Island in Brown University re Gran- 
ger, 19 R. IL, 704. 

(6) By statute providing for tax exemption of school 
property, the state has encouraged investment in private 
school property, and appears to be bound to protect the 
rights implied and incident thereto. 


REGULATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


5. How far may the state regulate the content of pri- 
vate instruction? 

It is clear from the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the recent language cases that restriction 
by the exelusion of subject matter is unconstitutional, 
except as a valid exercise of police power. Tt would fur- 
ther appeay to be true as a general constitutional principle 
that the right of religions liberty euayanteed by the Cons 
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stitution would inhibit exclusion of instruction in religion 
by private schools. 

The Rhode Island law, which has stood the test of ex- 
perience for fifty years, suggests procedure that is con- 
stitutional and at the same time protects the apparently 
conflicting rights of parent and state. Rhode Island has 
asserted two definite rights by legislation positive (not 
negative) in form, and Rhode Island: has devised a plan 
for universal teaching of English that avoids the limita- 
tions suggested in recent decisions. Rhode Island has not 
forbidden the teaching of languages. other than English, 
and Rhode Island has not forbidden the teaching of sub- 
jects not taught in the public schools; instead, the law for 
fifty years has definitely enunciated the right of the private 
school to teach other languages than English and subjects 
not taught in the public schools. The Rhode Island law 
has required that subjects taught in the public schools 
shall be taught in English, The law reads: “The state 
board of education shall approve a private school for com- 
pulsory attendance only when it appears that the period 
of attendance of the pupils in such schools is substantially 
equal to that required by law in public schools, that the 
instruction in all studies, except foreign languages and an: 
studies not taught in the public schools, is in the English 
language, that such instruction is thorough and efficient, 
that reports are made as required by law, and that regis- 
ters are kept and returns to the superintendents of schools 
and truant officers in relation to attendance of pupils are 
made the same as by public schools.” 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE. 


4. Has a state a theoretical sovereignty superior to the 
rights of the individual? Have the people of a state a 
right to law if the people of the state desire it? 

The answer is “no,” so long as America tries to be a 
republic, and so long as the principles of the Declaration 
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of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 
endure. One of the fundamental conceptions of our con- 
stitutional system is the restriction of state sovereignty. 
Our American plan of government is unique in insistence 
upon the rights of minorities and individuals. The Con- 
stitution proclaims protection for the individual against 
the government itself. Americans should rally to the 
preservation of constitutional principles. 

It were well to remember also that, with all the support 
and effort that the public may give to it, education is still 
a field offering plenty of room for effort by private or- 
ganizations. There is so much that needs to be done, there 
is so much more that may be done, that it is scarcely fitting, 
that the public should undertake to exclude agencies from 
a field in which the public has not yet made more than a. 
beginning. 

I look forward to a continued expansion of public effort 
and’ initiative in the field of education; I anticipate a 
larger co-operation between all agencies; I expect that the 
public school finally will win its way into complete occu- 
pation of the field of elementary education, following a 
program which every citizen without sacrificing faith, 
creed, belief or individuality may support as fundamental, 
and that private agencies will furnish the instruction im 
subjects that are not part of the education common to all; 
but I am willing to let the process by which this eventuality 
may be realized take its course without recourse to the 
forces of sovereignty. I am well satisfied with the prog- 
ress that public education has made in the years that are 
past, and that progress, as I interpret it, is a sufficient 
assurance that the ultimate solution of the problem of 
public education will be satisfactory to all the people—not 
merely to a bare majority for the time being. A solution 
resting upon the exercise of the force of sovereigniy 
would not be satisfactory from the American point of 
view. 


decisive are its many superiorities. 


every typist. 


THE NEW QUIET 12 


In School and Office 


, iw latest Remington model is repeating in the school- 
room the extraordinary success it has won in the busi- 
ness world. In half a century of typewriter history no 
other machine has so quickly won the hand and heart of teachers and students—so 


Its natural touch, its light action, and its exceptional responsiveness are a revela- 
tion in swift and easy operation. And the beauty of its work is a source of pride to 


Send to us for our booklet, “What Some of America’s Leading Schools Say About the 
Remington Quiet Twelve.” The testimony of these leading commercial educators is so 
convincing that it leaves nothing more to be said. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. (Branches Everywhere) 374 Broadway, New York 


REMINGTON 


TRIUMPHS 


STANDARD SINCE THE INVENTION 
OF THE WRITING MACHINE 
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REPORTS FROM THE 
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EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


TARY SCHOOLS 

Professor Tidyman of the State Normal 
School, Farmville, Va., has stated these essen- 
tials very definitely and specifically in the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education for December. They 
include the selection of subjects, sentences, 
‘paragraphs, the vocabulary, correct usage, oral 
~work, written work, spelling, handwriting and 
‘memory work. The details of these topics are 
clearly given, and the article is an ideal sum- 
smary of the language work for the middle 
“grades. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the Mon- 
‘roe Doctrine was fittingly celebrated by two- 
day exercises in Richmond, Va., December 5-6. 
One of the programs was held at the tomb of 
James Monroe in Hollywood Cemetery. 


For the United States at large, education 
‘costs each individual three cents a day. This 
could hardly be counted as an “ excessive bur- 
den” or an “enormous cost” for so important 
"a thing as the education of all the children of 
the commonwealth.—Virginia Journal of Edu- 
“cation, 

—o—— 


The zone system of meetings has been 
‘adopted by the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. The department meetings will be 
zone meetings and the state meetings will be 
replaced by an annual meeting of the house of 
‘delegates for the purpose of transacting the 
business of the Association. 


A national university named for Abraham 
Lincoln and founded upon his ideals is the 
‘memorial in which citizens of Springfield and 
men of many creeds and classes hope to inter- 
est the nation. They wish to raise a fund of 
‘$1,000,000. The university would be opea 
every day and night to students of all races 
whatsoever their religion, color or condition of 
finances. 


In all health work among children it is 
‘essential that not only shall the children be- 
‘come interested in their own physical welfare, 
but also that the parents and teachers shall 
become interested. To reap the full measure 
‘of success, it is imperative that there be main- 
tained the closest co-operation of all those 
who have any oversight of the children.— 
Dr. Elton G. Littell, medical director, Yonkers, 
N. Y., in the Journal of the N. Y. S. T. A. 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 
-ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMEN- 


GROUPING BY ABILITIES 
This was one of the special topics con- 
sidered by the departmental meetings of 
Schoolmen’s Week. Professor Bird T. Bald- 
win discussed the six parallel and interrelated 
ages of children, illustrating his talk by lan- 
tern slides. 

Philadelphia is conducting an experiment 
in twenty-three schools looking toward a pos- 
sible re-organization of the system on the 
basis of grouping the pupils by abilities. In 
our experiment, said Associate Superintendent 
Gerson, we are placing the emphasis upon vary- 
ing the curriculum to meet the needs of the 
various types of pupils, rather than varying 
the rate of progress of pupils in covering a 
uniform curriculum. 

Superintendent S. V. Rowland of Radnor 
County and Superintendent W. W. Eisenhardt 
of Tyrone gave accounts of their experiments 
in the schools. Altogether, the symposium 
gives a very comprehensive survey of the value 
of standard tests in both urban and rural com- 
munities. 


FOUNDERS’ DAY AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Ever since the death of General Armstrong 
in 1893 it has been the custom to observe the 
Sunday nearest his birthday as Founders’ Day. 
This year the observance will include Dr. Fris- 
sell’s twenty-five years’ principalship as well. 

The selection of Dr. Joseph Eggleston, a 
native of Prince Edward County, as_ the 
speaker for the anniversary will be recog- 
nized at once as particularly happy by those 
who know of his intimate connection with 
the great movement of which Hampton’s work 
is but a part. 


In the old Commonwealth of Virginia—and 
in the other Southern states as well—the time 
has come, says the Southern Workman, the 
official organ of Hampton Institute, when 
colored women who have rendered conspicuous 
service can tell white women who are state 
leaders, without fear of misunderstanding, 
what they can do to help colored women make 
better homes, better churches and_ better 
schools; when white and colored women can 
meet together in perfect understanding and 
goodwill to think out, to talk out and to work 
out plans for the betterment of all citizens. 

The Commission on Interracial Co-operation 
which has committees in over eight hundred 
southern counties is bringing unmistakably 
good results. Mrs. Annie Moomaw Schmelz 


has been one of the most prominent Southern 
white women in this interracial movement. 
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KANSAS SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 

The second annual Kansas Scholarship Con- 
test will be held at the State Teachers College, 
Emporia, May 3, 1924, under the direction of 
Dean Worcester. 

Examinations will be given in seventeen 
high school subjects, with questions patterned 
after the standard tests. Although a person 
was allowed to enter in three subjects last 
year, very few did so, and only two placed in 
‘more than one subject. 

Cups will be presented to the schools win- 
ning first and second places in the contest. 
‘Cups and medals will also be given to indi- 
viduals winning first, second and third places 
in each subject. 


MATHEMATICS CLUB PROGRAM 


A committee of the Association of Teachers 
of Mathematics of New England has prepared 
a number of programs for mathematics clubs 
which appear in the Mathematics Teacher in a 
series of articles beginning with November, 
1923. 

The service has been undertaken for the pur- 
pose of providing lists of articles and books 
on various topics of interest to teachers who, 
in many cases, have little time to make the 
search themselves. The magazines published 
by the mathematical societies during the past 
twenty years have been examined and such 
articles listed as have seemed to have special 
interest or value. 

Professor Lennie P. Copeland of Wellesley 
has directed the work, and as chairman of the 
committee has personally attended to the de- 
tails of arranging the results. The material has 
been listed’ by subject, author and publisher 
with date of publication anl number of pages, 
and has been graded by the committee as in 
their judgment it was fair, good or excellent. 

The topics include: Number and Measuring 
Systems, Ancient Arithmetic, Ancient Geom- 
etry, Origin and Development of Algebra, 
Famous Problems, The Fourth Dimension, Five 
Mathematical Plays, etc. 


The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion has been reorganized on a delegate basis 
somewhat similar to that of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation, except that in Massa- 
chusetts the local clubs are the units, while in 
Pennsylvania the county organization is the 
unit. The local branch elects delegates to 
attend the annual meeting of the P. S. E. A. 
in order to transact business, initiate general 
policies and to elect officers and committees. 
An Executive Council conducts the business of 
the Association during the interim. The Coun- 
cil includes presidents of the different depart- 
ments of instruction, county superintendents, 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Cleveland School of Education and 
Western Reserve University 
JUNE 23rd—AUGUST Ist 


A wide variety of content courses in the 
standard collegiate subjects and an un- 
usual selection of professional courses for 
school teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators will be offered. Courses yield col- 
legiate credit toward the Bachelor’s degree 
and graduate credit toward the Master’s 
degree. 

Why Cleveland Is an Ideal Centre for 
Summer Study: 


All library, laboratory and other facilities 
of both institutions are at the disposal of 
the student. 


A demonstration school containing all 
grades from kindergarten through the 
junior high school is in continuous session 
and is open to all students, 


Frequent opportunities are offered for ex- 
cursions to points of interest in Cleveland 
and on the Great Lakes. 


Unusual facilities of a recreational nature 
are found within the city of Cleveland. 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 
Cleveland School of Education Building, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


_in preparing boys and girls for life. 


high schools, graded schools, rural schools, 
vocational education, music, etc. Though the 
organization is simple it provides an effective 
system of representation for the 48,000 mem- 
bers of the association. 


A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS 


After a number of years devoted to work in 
“Y ” evening schools in Chicago, beth as. 
principal and teacher, says H. M. Doxsee in 
the Pennsylvania School Journal for January, 
1 have become more and more impressed with 
the fact that the present-day educational sys- 
tem is tremendously wasteful and negligent 
In the 
last analysis the problem simmers down to the 
business of imparting information concerning 
the vocations and giving such ideas and ideals 
to the youth that he may know both the 
opportunities and needs in the fields, and his 
own fitness for certain lines of work and be 
led by proper motives in making his decision. 

The work of the vocational bureau in the 
public school should be broad enough to solve 
the problems of vocational and educational 
guidance whether they spring from conditions 
existing in the home, from the nature of the 
work offered by the system, or from the 
peculiar characteristics of the child himself. 
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SOME OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS OF 1923. 
H. M. LEINBAUGH 
Mendon Township High School, Mendon, Llinois 


Each summer a group of graduate students attending the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago meet in- 
formally an evening a week for discussion of school prob- 
lems. One meeting of the summer is called an achievemet 
meeting, and here representatives of various school sys- 
tems describe in a few words some worthwhile achieve- 
ment put across during the school year. Many valuable 
suggestions are offered. The meeting held this past sum- 
mer was unusually interesting. Following are a few of the 
achievements briefly described: — 


At Lincoln, Kansas, invitations were sent to all eighth 
grade graduates of the county asking them to visit the high 
school on a certain date near the close of school. Where 
possible, exhibits of school work were prepared to illustrate 
phases of the work accomplished by the pupils. Regular 
class work was carried on throughout the day. In the 
evening the graduates attended the senior class play. The 
day was a complete success. 


During the year special emphasis was placed on scholar- 
ship in Little Rock, Arkansas. Students receiving excep- 
tionally high grades were awarded a school letter. A spe- 
cial day was set aside for awarding the emblems. The 
honor society of the school had charge of the program. 


A school letter was sent to all parents of high school 
pupils in Libertyville, Illinois, each six weeks. Vexatious 
school problems were discussed in a number of the letters. 
Others described high spots of the system—the big things 
which the school was attempting to accomplish. 


Rochester, Minnesota, issued an unusually interesting 


school annual during the year. Attention was called to 
the modern methods used throughout the system. 


A new course of study developed for the high school at 
Tucson, Arizona, proved very helpful. Each department 
was responsible for a portion of the new course. The work 
accomplished included a compilation of a list of suitable 
books for the teachers, list of objectives for the course, an 
outline of all material, method of procedure, and a bibliog- 
raphy for the students’ use. Scholarship students were 
honored with a banquet. This is now an annual affair. 


At Joliet, Illinois, Township High School the vocational 
program of the school received an unusual amount of at- 
tention. All shops were filled when school opened in Sep- 
tember. Spring enrollment forced the school to double the 
teaching staff for shops. A personnel man was secured to 
aid vocational students find work. A large number of 
positions were secured for the students. Many enrolled 
for summer work. Teachers are trained to guide students 
in the choice of a vocation. 


Various schools were operated a night or two during 
the year in San Antonio, Texas, in order that patrons 
might have an opportunity to observe actual classroom 
work. Many attended. Junior high schools were organ- 
ized and a course on the junior high school was made avail- 
able for teachers interested in that type of school. 


In Mendon, Illinois, special emphasis was placed on the 
use of visual aids. A balopticon was purchased and used 
quite extensively. Several educational films were secured 
for the science classes. A‘collection of pictures was made. 
Social science classes found these very helpful. 


A number of committees were appointed to take charge 
of student activities in Leeds, South Dakota. A welfare 
committee took care of the school building and grounds. 


All committees did excellent work. The town meeting type 


of government was used. 


The first day of school was a normal day in Aurora, 
Illinois. Much planning was done to bring this about. 
All students registered in spring and summer. Changes in 
registration were made before the first day, thus doing. 
away with the usual confusion found during the first and. 
second weeks of school. 


In Dallas, Texas, a definite campaign was put on to keep 
boys and girls in high school. A large amount of news- 
paper publicity was obtained. The holding power of 
Dallas high schools is exceedingly good. Very few cities 
equal its record. 


The Durham, North Carolina, school shifted to the six, 
six plan and instituted supervised study. Homogeneous 
grouping of students was tried out. The library was used 
as a study hall. 


Three thousand pupils were transported to school each 
day in Randolph County, Indiana. All attended well or- 
ganized consolidated schools. 


Teachers of the Blewett Junior High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, spent a great deal of time endeavoring to dis- 
cover the best methods to use in selecting students for 
acceleration. It was finally decided to attempt to base the- 
selection on the degree of general maturity. The follow- 
ing items were used: (1) general ability rank in class, as 
estimated by the elementary school, (2) chronological age, 
(3) mental age, (4) intelligence quotient, (5) reading rate 
score (Monroe), (6) reading comprehension score 
(Monroe), (7) arithmetic fundamental score (Monroe), 
(8) height, (9) weight, (10) dentition age, as estimated by 
school physician, (11) social age, as estimated by the ele- 
mentary school, and (12) physical status or condition of 
health, as estimated by school physician. 


Teachers were asked to return to St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
a week before school opened for the purpose of having a 
study week, which was conducted by the supervisors and 
principals. The work of the week covering five days was 
conducted on the plan of a school day with discussion and 
study periods. The teachers of the first three grades were 
placed in one group and those of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades in another. The junior and senior high school 
teachers combined and were divided into departmental 
groups. 


WHAT IS A BOY? 


He is the person who is going to carry on what YOU 
have started. 

He is to sit right where you are sitting and attend to 
those things you think are so important—when you ar2 
gone. 

You may adopt all the policies you please, but how they 
are to be carried out depends on him. Even if you make 
leagues and treaties, he will have to manage them. 

He will assume control of your cities, states and nation. 

He is going to move in and take over your schools, uni- 
versities, prisons, institutions and corporations. All your 
work is to be judged and praised or condemned by him. 

Your reputation and your future are in his hands. 

All your work is for him, and the fate of the nation and 
humanity is in his hands. 

SO IT MIGHT BE WELL TO PAY HIM SOME. 
ATTENTION. 

—Selected- 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY. By Archer Butler Hul- 
bert, Colorado College. Cloth. Illustrated. 656 pages. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 

Here is a United States History so far from conven- 
tional that we have no disposition to describe it. Our 
chief interest is in patient waiting to see what will happen 
when it is put in use in any city. 

The author has certainly prepared a readable history, 
which is one prominent claim made by the publishers, but it 
will be interesting to see what reception this “interesting” 
writing receives. “Sweeping by the distracted Hooker-- 
who now, by another shake in the northern Ouwija-board 
system of choosing commanders,” etc. 

“In 1864 the North demanded that this Lochinvar, Grant, 
come out of the West and put an end to the dreary tableaus 
of retreat,” etc. 

“The brilliant but egotistical Seward.” 

“Congress now yielding to the leadership of that master 
of bitter invective and the implacable enemy of the South- 
ern whites—Thaddeus Stevens.” 

The section the reception of which we shall watch with 
greatest interest is the one on “The Tools of the Trusts.” 
‘There will be no question about the author’s intention to 
lead to wholesome class and community discussion. That 
there will be abundant class and community discussion 
there can be no question, but we shall wait with consuming 
interest to see whether or not it is wholesome. 

“We refer to the era of experimenting and philosophis- 
ing about human rights and the brotherhood of man.” 

“Competition was abolished by many underhand meth- 
ods.” “This was used for blatant advertising, for engag- 
ing yet cleverer lawyers, for bribing officials, for buying 
legislators, for knifing competition, and for mesmerizing 
the owners of railways.” 

“Clever, highly paid counsel taught the trust magnates 
how law could be outwitted and illegal results be secured 
in ‘legal’ ways.” 

“A ‘trust’ could simply become a huge legal corporation 
and in that guise continue its old course. Such an organi- 
zation is the United States Steel Corporation, established 
in 1901, with a capital of over a billion dollars, and con- 
trolling over eighty per cent of our output of steel and 
iron. The Standard Oil Company is the best illustration 
of the interlocking directorates. ... modern octopuses, 
... malefactors of great wealth.” 

We have merely hinted at the way in which Mr. Hul- 
bert has made his United States History interesting. If 
this style of interest is acceptable in a school book it will 
revolutionize school book making. We await the verdict of 
use with consuming interest. We shall not quarrel with 
‘the verdict. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE COMING GENERATION. 
A Consideration by Various Writers Arranged by Sir 
James Marchant. Cloth, New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 

No topic is more vital today than “The Claims of the 
Coming Generation.” It is a subject of universal and 
international interest. It is as significant to the nations 
-of the earth as to the children and youth themselves. It is 
a topic that might easily be changed to “Safety First of 
‘the World.” 

Sir James Marchant has gathered in this volume a 
number of sane and brilliant essays by several men who 
know what should be said and how to say it. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


This volume of essays is the outcome of a conference 
held to consider the important question of the claims of 
children, present and future, and represents the opinion of 
men exceptionally well qualified to judge. 

Education of the younger generation is considered in all 
those branches which most poignantly affect the develop- 
ment of the race—mental hygiene, sex-instruction, -better- 
ment of child life, elementary education, moral training, 
training for worthy parenthood, and religious training. 
All these articles are characterized by fair-mindedness 
and wholesome common sense, and furnish a sound basis 
for the wise instruction of young people. 


FIELD AND TREE. By Zoe Meyer. Illustrated by 
Clara E. Atwood. Boston: Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. 

We have never seen a more attractive way of teaching 
innumerable facts about life in the garden and in the 
trees than author and artist have made out of “Field and 
Tree,” which follows the trend of the times, weaving the 
172 pages and more than forty pictures into a very lively 
story full of action, which always has nature and human 
nature functioning true to the life of a boy and girl, of 
spiders, worms and robins, and other insects and animals, 
trees, flowers and ferns in various naturalistic settings. 
It is a genuinely new Supplementary Reader with a mes- 
sage on every page. 


SOURCE BOOK IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDU- 
CATION. By William Heard Kilpatrick, Columbia 
University. Cloth. 365 pages. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This highly valuable book is precisely what the title 
claims for it. The quotations are from recognized authori- 
ties on the various phases of philosophical discussion ; in all 
160 authorities are quoted. Naturally it is a book of opin- 
ions rather than of demonstrations, although there are 
many facts of value. The largest number of quotations 
are from John Dewey, in all twenty-five. There are four 
from E. L. Thorndike. 

It is interesting from many angles that Dr. Kilpatrick 
has no quotation from Dr. Charles H. Judd, who is cer- 
tainly much more “sourceful” than many from whom he 
quotes. None from Charles W. Eliot, none from G. Stan- 
ley Hall, and none from Henry Barnard, Horace Mann, 
William T. Harris, Francis W. Parker, Paul Hanus, Wil- 
liam R. Harper, neither of the Angell university presi- 
dents, nor Mark Hopkins, Francis Wayland, James Mc- 
Cosh, W. H. Payne. 

We are sure that our readers will bear out the claim that 
we are not inclined to be captious in such matters, that we 
rarely indulge in suggestions as to what a book is not, but 
we think we are excusable for expressing some surprise 
that a book should be called “Source Book in the Philoso- 
phy of Education” that should indicate such a narrow-track 
reading. Of course it was impossible to include every one, 
but there are so many important inclusions that it cannot 
have been for want of space that there was no “Source” in 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Timothy Dwight, Maria Edge- 
worth, Sir William Hamilton, A. Bronson Alcott, Agassiz, 
Francis Dwight, Asa Gray, Maria Mitchell. 

Dr. Kilpatrick has prepared a useful book, but it scarcely 
meets the expectation of the title. 
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BOSTON SCHOOLS. Past and present, with some re- 
flections on their characters and characteristics. By 
Thornton D. Apollonio. Boston: Wright and Potter. 
This is a fascinating study of the evolution of the Bos- 

ton schools by a man who has served the Board of Educa- 
tion for more years than any other man has been in the 
office of the School Board. It is a group of interesting 
memories by a man who has for a quarter of a century 
and more been a vital part of the Boston school system. 

Intimately as we have known Boston, her schools and 
her school men, each of Apollonio’s twenty-five years we 
had no such clear vision of the notable advance until we 
saw the five pages of new functioning of the school system. 

Here are a few of the innovations: High School of Com- 
merce, High School of Practical Arts, Clerical School, 
Trade School, Trade School for Girls, Continuation School, 
Evening Commercial High Schools, 5 Evening Trade 
Schools, School Centres, 50 classes for Immigrants, 14 
Practical Arts Classes, 93 Special Classes, 77 classes in 
Speech Improvement, & classes for Conservation of Eye- 
sight, 12 Summer Vacation Schools, Educational Investi- 
gations and Measurements, Teacher of Millinery, 3 Pre- 
vocational Centres for Girls, 10 Prevocational Centres for 
Boys, 83 Woodworking Shops, 55 Home and School Gar- 
dening Centres, 6 Summer Canning Centres, Summer 
Recreational Handicraft Centres, 49 School Physicians, 53 
School Nurses, Supervisor in Charge of Playgrounds, 
Primary Supervisors, Salesmanship Classes, Vocational 
Guidance. 

What a grouping of new educational functionings ia 
Boston since 1898! 

But the charming feature of the book is the personal 
element, the modifications in every phase of the school life, 
especially in the personnel. 

It is 134 years since any girls were allowed in the public 
schools, and then only from April to October, and only 
ninety-six years since they were admitted to the same 
privileges as boys. 

It is only fifty years since a woman was elected to the 
School Board. The first women elected in 1874 were not 
allowed to meet with the Board by vote of the Board and 
the court sustained the Board, but the legislature that year 
passed a law declaring a woman eligible to the Board. 

The first superintendent was elected in 1851, but he was 
overshadowed by the School Committee till 1898,—twenty- 
five years ago. 

The first superintendent, Nathan Bishop, served from 
1851 to 1856. Since then the superintendents have been 
John D. Philbrick, Samuel Eliot, Edwin P. Seaver, George 
H. Conley, Stratton D. Brooks, Franklin B. Dyer, Frank 
V. Thompson and Jeremiah E. Burke. 

The pleasantries are most enlivening, and make the book 
delightful reading. 


BRAZILIAN LITERATURE. By Isaac Goldberg, Ph. 
D. (Harvard), with a Foreword by J. D. M. Ford, 
Smith Professor of the French and Spanish Languages 
in Harvard University. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
publisher. Cloth. xiv + 303 pages. 

Isaac Goldberg was recently listed among the hundred 
or so American Jews who have made the greatest con- 
tribution during the past year in letters, science, philan- 
thropy, etc., and it is a well-deserved recognition which 
places his name in such an eminent list. A man of extra- 
ordinary intellectual power and versatility, he received his 
doctor’s degree in Romance Languages at Harvard, and 
has since distinguished himself not only in letters, but also 
in music, in which he displays similar versatility and abil- 
ity. His studies of Cervantes and of Dante have recently 
appeared in the Haldeman-Julius library, together with a 
number of volumes dealing with the Yiddish drama and 
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Yiddish fiction; previously he had published numerous 
translations from Spanish, French, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Yiddish, as well as an imposing book on “The Drama of 
Transition.” The most noteworthy of his books, however, 
is probably his “Studies in Spanish-American Literature” 
(Brentano’s), which is due, like the present work, to the 
inspiration of his teacher, Professor Ford of Harvard, one 
of the leading Hispanists of the world. “Studies in Span- 
ish-American Literature” has had the distinction of being 
translated into French, German, and Italian as well 25. 
Spanish, gaining for the author a world-wide reputation, 

The present book aims to do for the Portuguese-speaking 
writers of Brazil what the earlier book did for the Span- 
ish-speaking writers of the rest of America. Part One is. 
an outline sketch of Brazilian literature since the colonial 
period; Part Two is a series of studies of representative 
men of letters, such as Castro Alves, Machado de Assis, 
José Verissimo, Oliveira Lima (now on the faculty of 
the Catholic University at Washington), Graga Aranha, 
etc., with a chapter on the newer writers. A selective 
bibliography and an index are included. The work demon- 
strates again Goldberg’s wonderful power of interpreting 
a foreign culture with sympathy and tact, yet with 
markedly good critical judgment. It is a real contribution 
to that sane and wholesome internationalism which is the 
only true foundation for international and inter-racial 
comity. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. By Lawton B. Evans. Illus- 
trated in color by Clara M. Burd. Cloth. Springfield, 
Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. 

Superintendent Lawton B. Evans of Augusta, Georgia, 
has frequently demonstrated exceptional ability in the 
preparation of quality books, and it is eminently fitting 
that he prepare “Heroes of Israel” for the Bradley series 
of “Quality Books.” It is, of course, the highwater mark 
of hero stories, for nowhere in literature is there such a 
treasure house of significant stories of world-famous 
heroes as in the Bible, and it is worthy of all praise that 
the Milton Bradley Company present ninety of these irre- 
sistible stories in type paper and binding that add every 
mechanical charm to the divine inspiration. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Poems by William Wordsworth.” Selected and edited, 
with an introduction by George McLean Harper.— 
“Les Miserables.” By Victor Hugo. Edited by Leopold 
Cardon and Alice Cardon. Illustrated by L. Verite— 
“A Conduct Curriculum for the peindersarten and First 
Grade.” By Agnes Burke, Edith U. Conard, Alice Dal- 
gliesh, Edna V. Hughes, Mary E. Rankin, Alice G. Thorn, 
Charlotte G. Garrison. Introduction by Patty Smith Hill. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, San Francisco: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Imperial Control of the Administration of Justice in 
the Thirteen American Colonies, 1684-1776.” By George 
Adrian Washburne, Ph.D.—‘Economic History of Ameri- 
ean Agriculture.” By Ernest Ludlow Bogart. Price $1.25. 
“Foreign Credit Facilities in the Unites Kingdom.” By 
Leland Rex Robinson, Ph. D. London: P: King and Son, 
Limited. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

“The Fourth ‘R.’” By Homer S. Bodley. New York. 
— London, Edinburgh: Fleming H. Revell Com- 


pan 

“Bible Selections.” Arranged for Many Uses. By Colim 
Sherman Buell and John Edwin Wells. Chicago, New 
York, Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 

“Play Fair.” By John M. Cooper. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic Education Press. 

“The Place of , re Instruction.” By John Ken- 

Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. oe 
unshine Book.” By James L 

Canada: Thomas Allen. 

“County Community Education.” New York: Published 
by Association Press for the American Country Life As- 
sociation. 

“Children of Many Lands, ” Books I and II. By James 
and Ernest Young.—' ‘Elements of Retailing.” 

y Ruth Leigh.—“The Jolly Tinker.” By F . Rich. 
Price $1.00.—“The Control of the Social a 
Arland D. Weeks. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

“The Teaching of Spelling.’ y Daniel J. Beeby. 


“The Mental ark Plug.” By F. D. Van Amburgh. 
New York: The Silent Partner Company; 


. Hughes. Toronto, 


Chicago: The Press. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Holden Book Covers 


SPRINGFIELD 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The Overworked Text Books Are 
Handled and Abused Daily 


REINFORCE AND PROTECT THEM WITH 


“Wear like leather” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part off 


the country. 


Items of more than local interest relating 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Dr. Edgar L. Hewett of San Diego, 
California, director of the famous 
museum of that city, has just re- 
turned from an extended trip in Asia 
and Africa. He met with an auto- 
mobile accident, crossing the Syrian 
desert, but fortunately it was not 
serious. 


Dr. William H. S. Demarest, for 
nineteen years president of Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J., has 
resigned. He wants to resign while 
he can enjoy resting and profit by the 
opportunity. 

David Robert Sessions, first presi- 
dent of the State University of 
Nevada, 1874-1878, and state super- 
intendent of Nevada, 1879-1883, died 
in San Francisco recently. He had 
been claims attorney of the Southern 
Pacific system for several years. 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president 
emeritus, University of California, is 
spending the winter in San Diego. 


San Diego, California, voted $1,250,- 
000 bonds for new buildings by a vote 
of three to one. 


Dr. Howard McClanahan, dean of 
Princeton University, who is making 
an extended tour of the Southwest, is 
saying with much emphasis that many 
university young men and young 
women have altogether too much 
spending money. 


7 Miss Gomez, instructor in Spanish 
in the Pullman, Washington, Staite 
College, has returned from Colombia, 
South America, where she spent her 
Semester on a leave of absence. There 
came to the college with her three 
girls and one young man. They are 
enterprising students, graduates of the 
University of Colombia. 


Mary M. Turner, long principal of 
School No. 28, Wilmington, Delaware, 
arranged for one of the noblest his- 


torical pageants of which we know, 
prepared by Anna T. Lincoln, one of 
her teachers. There were sixty-three 
patrons and patronesses from among 
the most eminent citizens. But Miss 
Turner died just before the pageant 
was staged. The whole city was in 
mourning. 

Mount Vernon, New York, which 
has one superintendent, six  super- 
visors, twelve principals, and 309 
teachers of public schools has 100 per 
cent. membership in the local Teach- 
ers’ Association, in the Westchester 
County Association, in the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, and in the 
National Education Association. 


Superintendent E. C. Broome of 
Philadelphia broadcasted some vital 
suggestions to parents recently in 


which he said that children’s progress 
in school would be greatly advanced 
if they would withhold judgment re- 
garding reports of happenings at 
school, until they have heard both 
sides; and then never criticise the 
teacher in the presence of the chil- 
dren. they would insist upon 
obedience at home, and respect for 
parents, elders, teachers, and all offi- 
cers of the law. If they would know 
the character of the companions of 
children and ascertain the nature of 
the entertainments which children at- 
tend before permitting them to attend. 
If they would see to it that the prog- 
ress of children in school is not hin- 
dered by the fatigue resulting from 
insufficient rest or late evening parties. 
If they would arrange regular home 
duties, or “chores,” for children so 
that they may acquire habits of work, 
ideas of service for others, and a 
sense of responsibility. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs, the 
famous author of this day, left a 
relatively large fortune. Bowdoin 
College is given $5,000. Her sister. 
Nora Archibald Smith, is bequeathed 
the royalty on her books, which means 
considerable annual income, also the 
home at Hollis, Maine. Miss Smith 


to any phase of school work or school administration are 


will also share with George C. Riggs, 
the widower, the residuary estate. She: 
willed $10,000 each to her two secre- 
taries. 


The Nebraska Schoolmasters Club, 
held its eighty-ninth meeting, the first 
of this school year, Friday evening, 
November 23, at Lincoln. The ad- 
dress of the evening was delivered by 
Hon. H. H. Wilson of Lincoln, on 
“The Monroe Doctrine and Its One 
Hundred Years in American History.” 
Superintendent W. G. Brooks of 
York, president of the club, presided. 
The next meeting of the club will be 
held in Omaha in February. 


The California Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Association was - organized at 
Fresno, California, November 24, by 
representatives from all sections 
the state. This state-wide organiza- 
tion aims to further the interests of 
kindergarten-primary education. All 
organized clubs interested in kinder- 
gartens or primary education are 
eligible to membership through repre- 
sentation. For purpose of organiza- 
tion the state has been districted into 
the same sections as those designated 
by the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The object of this association is to 
unify thought and action in the field’ 
of primary-kindergarten education: 
throughout the state; to bring about 
legislation that will seek to further 
kindergarten-primary education;  to- 
promote the best types of teacher 
training in the field; to encourage re- 
search work; to establish a publicity 
program; to affiliate kindergarten- 
primary interests with other organiza- 
tions interested in the education of 
young children; and to co-operate: 
with state and national organizations; 
the I. K. U. and with the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

The following officers were elected 
by the council to serve temporarily 


until the constitution, now in the hands 
of a constitution committee, is accepted 
President, 
McLaughlin, 


Miss 
Southerm 


and put into effect: 
Katherine 
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TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
‘New fora, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. dirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Ciricago, Ill. 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ 


70 Fifth Avenue 
Agency “yew york 


mmends college an@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
— colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Branch of the University of Cali- 
tormia; vice-presidents, the presidents 
of the six districts represented in the 
association, the Southern _ section, 
Miss Barbara Greenwood, Southern 
Branch of University of California; 
Central section, Miss Floy Lewis, 
State Teachers Collese, Fresno, Calif. ; 
Bay section, Miss Lavinia McMurdo, 
191 Frederick street, San Francisco; 
Northern section, Miss Marion Bar- 
bour, State Teachers College, Chico; 
North Coast section, not determined ; 
Central Coast section, not determined ; 
secretary, Miss Florence Morrison, 
1704 Filbert street, Oakland; treas- 
urer, Miss Anna M. Stovall, State 
Teachers College, San Francisco. The 
next meeting of the council was 
held in Los Angeles, and was 
called by the chair during December 
to perfect and vote on the constitution. 


The Nebraska Educational Directory 
for the current school year, one of the 
best state directories published, con- 
tains the following statistics of sal- 
aries in Nebraska: Average teachers’ 
salaries in towns and cities, 1923-24: 
Average salaries of teachers in fifty 
villages of less than 1,000 population: 
Grade teachers, 248, $939.33; high 
school teachers, 218, $1,340.51. Aver- 
age salaries of teachers in fifty cities 
of from 1,000 to 5,000 population: 
Grade teachers, 514, $1,003.91; high 
school teachers, 417, $1,398.54. Aver- 
age salaries of teachers in fifteen 
cities of from 5,000 to 15,000 popu- 
lation: Grade teachers, 533, $1,233.62; 
high school teachers, 240, $1,704.73. 


Professor De Forest Stull, who has 
been head of the geography depart- 
ment at the Northern Michigan State 
Normal for the past thirteen years, 
has been appointed associate in geog- 
raphy at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, services 
to begin at the opening of the spring 
session on February 6. Professor 
Stull has had charge of the geography 
‘courses at Teachers College during 
the past three summer sessions. 


A. G. Yawberg, county superinten- 
dent, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, writes 
that the teachers were unusually well 


pleased with Dr. Winship’s lectures. 
“They felt that they had an entirely 
new outlook; that they had _ been 
raised above the level of their job, had 
been given a view of the great  out- 
side world.” 


Charles W. Pugsley, the new presi- 
dent of the South Dakota State Agri- 
cultural College, Brookings, is from 
the United States Department otf 
Agriculture, and received the 
heartiest kind of a welcome from the 
institution, from other state institu- 
tions, from the farmers and the pub- 
lic generally. 


Professors A. A. Michelson and 
Henry G. Gale of the University of 
Chicago have apparatus to be used in 
determining whether a yardstick ac- 
tually stretches and light really travels 
three speeds forward and reverse. The 
apparatus for the final test will con- 
sist of a square of water pipe, 1,500 
feet on a side, to be laid out on an 
open prairie as near to Chicago as 
possible. Inside the pipe at three cor- 
ners will be mirrors. At the fourth 
corner will be a glass silvered over 
only one-half its surface. At this cor- 
ner a beam of light will be introduced 
into the square and will be split, one- 
half traveling through the unsilvered 
half of the glass, the other half being 
reflected in the opposite direction by 
the mirror.. The two beams thus rac- 
ing around the square will meet agai: 
at the point of origin, where they will 
be detected by the optical instruments. 
If they arrive simultaneously it will 
look bad for Einstein. If there is the 
slightest variation in the time of their 
arrival the theory will have received 
at least the beginning of a proof. 


President E. D. Eaton, Beloit Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, has had a professor 
of radio engineering added to the fac- 
ulty and a powerful radio broadcast- 
ing station has been installed. 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan of the 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, recent winner of the Nobel 
prize for physics, has been notified of 
the award to him of the Hughes 
medal by the Royal Society of Lon- 
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don. The award was made for Dr 
Millikan’s determination of the . 
tronic charge and other physical con. 
tents. } 


Mrs. Bertha M. Armbruster, Pringj. 
pal of the Tilton school, has been 
elected president of the Chicago Diyj. 
sion of the Illinois State 
Association. 


Dr. Walter E. Peck, professor 
English at the College Woosist 
has been asked by the Carnegie Foun. 
dation to become one of a group of 
ten Oxford dons and ten American 
alumni of the University of Oxford, 
England, who will study the relative 
value of entrance requirements in 
English and American universities and 
colleges. 

Mayor Julius Tisck, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, advocates a greenhouse in 
every school yard. 


-Classes in religious instruction for 
pupils in the Minneapolis public 
schools have been organized. Boys 
and girls from three schools will be 
excused for half-hour periods — twice 
each week, according to a schedule 
adopted by the board of education 
and the Minnesota Council of Religi- 
ous Education. Classes will be con. 
ducted under the supervision of an in- 
ter-denominational committee of Min- 
neapolis clergymen. 


Professors students of the 
Michigan Agricultural College laid 
aside their scholastic pursuits to be- 
come day laborers recently. To the 
tune of lively music _ staid in- 
structors tossed aside their coats and 
started pecking at hard ground with 
pickaxes. Students blistered their palms 
wielding shovels. Co-eds dispensed 
coffee and doughnuts. It was “excava- 
tion week.” For five days brawn was 
worth more than brains. Every man 
on the campus from President R. S. 
Shaw down was drafted to do his bit 
toward digging the excavation for the 
proposed _half-million-dollar union 
memorial building. 


Why Teacher 
Eyes Need Care 


eS the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


MARCH 


12-13-14: North_ Carolina Teachers 
‘Assembly at Winston Salem. Jule 
B. Warren, secretary. Box 887, 
Raleigh. 


-15: South Carolina State 
Pitchers Association at Columbia. 
L. Parkinson, secretary, Co- 
lumbia. 


: Alabama Educational 
dion at Birmingham. 
Dowling, secretary. 


Associa- 
G. 


APRIL. 
3: Education Week in Sa- 
ye Ga. State P. T. A. will 


meet here. 


City and County Superintendents 


will meet April Superinten- 
dent A. G. Cleveland, president, 
Georgia Education Association, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


MAY. 


1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, at Savannah. K. T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 


JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 

- July 5: National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teachers looking for promotion in September should register now. 
Many good positions open early. 
Fall vacancies seeking superior candidates are already in our files. 


No registration fee. 


No charge to schools. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de- 
siring Promoticen. 


ALBERT TEACHERS: Acency 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


39TH YEAR 


Operate everywhere. 
Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
as a business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


to employers, none for registration, 
If you neee a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


31 Union Square,-New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


Educators with recruiting power 
preferred. Wonderful opportunity 
to become identified with a most 
unique and superior type of va- 
eational enterprise promising big 
financial returns without preju- 
dice to present connections. 


Junior Citizenship Camps 
Corporation 
Charles F. Marble, Winthrop, Me. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CC RPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
ew Yor y 
Charles W. Mulford. Prop. Te&ister only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1836 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


superior people. We 


candidates. Services 
free to schoo) officials. 


406 Union Trust Blidz., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St... 


Long Distance Telephone, 


Beston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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How Many Tenchere Want to Join 
The “Don’t Worry” Club2 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the T. C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Al- 
ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very small 


beginning until today thousands of 
Teachers, throughout America, share 
in its protection and, in time of need, 
participate in its benefits. 


Start the New Year right by be- 
coming one of those fortunate 
Teachers— 


—Who financial 
worries, due to Sickness or 
Accident. 


—Who have a regular income 
in time of need. 


Just sign your name and address 
in the corner, tear off and mail for 
‘complete information. It will place 
you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 
‘441 T.C.0. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- 
tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After 
your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular 
indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
doubled for travel accidents. sustained through rail- 
way, street car or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental 
death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply 
your needs at a proportionately increased premium 
charge. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet 
explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every 
teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip and mail 
the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 
whatever. 


Write Your Name Below for Full information 


i FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Name 


Address 


| This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 


February 28, 1924 
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